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LITERATURE. 
INTERNATIONAL AND COLONIAL COPYRIGHT. 


Report of the Hon. Secretary of the Association 
to Protect the Rights of Authors. 
The Canadian Copyright Bill of 1875. 


By the formation of the society of which Mr. 
Tom Taylor is the Chairman, and Mr. Moy 
Thomas the Hon. Secretary, public atten- 
tion is once more called to the vexed ques- 
tion of copyright and stage-right. So many 
abortive attempts have been made to dis- 
pose of the grievances which, in a greater or 
less degree, authors have from time imme- 
morial experienced at the hands of the 
Legislature, that it would not be wise to 
feel sanguine of the early success of the new 
movement. Nevertheless at the present 
moment circumstances appear to favour the 
cause of copyright reform. The Govern- 
ment, by introducing a Bill on the subject 
—although it only deals with a small frag- 
ment of the question—have given authors 
an opportunity of raising more important 
issues. They have lost no time in stating 
their case, and in asking the Government to 
deal with it. At their request, Mr. Edward 
Jenkins has given notice of his intention to 
ask Mr. Disraeli whether he will consent to 
the appointment of a Select Committee to 
enquire into the subject ; and it is reasonable 
to expect that the right hon. gentleman, in 
giving his answer, will be moved by the feel- 
ing that he is an author as well as a Minister. 
Meanwhile the Government of Canada is 
now engaged in placing on the Statute Book 
of the Dominion a law which will probably 
secure to English authors who are able to 
comply with its provisions a substantial 
amount of protection; and it is, perhaps, 
not too much to hope that the new Act, 
when it comes into operation, will tend to 
‘influence the Congress at Washington to 
give a similar measure of protection within 
the limits of the United States. 

The case for the authors has been both 
ably and concisely stated by Mr. Moy 
Thomas, and his report may justly be re- 
garded as an authoritative exposition of the 
Opinions of men who have the best claim 
to be heard on the subject. One piece of 
injustice to which he draws attention is the 
loss of rights resulting from the first produc- 
tion of a work out of the United Kingdom. 
Whether the work be a play or a book, if 
the English author, from either choice or 
necessity, makes arrangements for a first 
publication abroad, he is held to have for- 
feited his title to a copyright in his own 
country. Both Mr. Dickens and Mr. Bouci- 
cault have suffered from this anomaly of 





the law ; and we need hardly state that the 
Association proposes to secure to the author 
a copyright without reference to the original 
place of publication. Another question, also 
coming under the head of domestic copyright, 
which calls for interference on the part of 
the Legislature, is the dramatisation of 
novels. As the law now stands there is no 
remedy for acts of piracy of a most intoler- 
able character. An adapter may, for his 
own profit, use both the characters and the 
plot of a novel—he may even plagiarise the 
language of the story, and so make up for 
his inability to construct a dialogue—with- 
out either asking the unfortunate author’s 
permission or being subject to any sort of 
legal responsibility. Every now and then 
a sudden eruption of irritating controversy 
reminds us that the complaints so justly 
made by Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Dickens 
are not mere curiosities in literature, but 
that dramatic plagiarisms of works of fiction 
take place now as they were wont to take 
place thirty or fifty yearsago. The Authors’ 
Association proposes that an Act should be 
passed giving to the authors of works 
‘capable of being adapted to the stage or 
publicly recited for profit,” the sole power 
of dramatising such works. It has been 
objected that juries would find it difficult 
to institute a comparison between an un- 
authorised dramatic version of a story and 
the original work ; but if there be any force 
in such an objection, it would apply equally 
to other things still more complicated. It 
would manifestly be easier for an average 
jury to master the facts of a dramatic 
plagiarism than to puzzle its way through 
the intricacies of an obscure patent case. 

The ‘Association proposes to deal, on the 
basis of reciprocity, more equitably with 
foreign authors and dramatists than is now 
the case. By the Act of 1852 (15 Vict. 
c. 12) only five years’ protection is secured 
to translated works, and a foreign dramatist 
is required to deposit within three months 
after registration of the original work a 
literal translation of his play. An English 
author is not compelled to publish his play 
in order to obtain protection for it. Moreover, 
the translation itself is practically useless, 
because the object of the foreign dramatist 
is to secure, not a literal rendering of his 
work, but such an adaptation of it as will 
suit the English market. The Association is 
anxious to place the foreign dramatist as 
nearly as possible on the same footing as his 
English brethren ; but if there must be any 
limitation of his rights, then it is suggested 
that 


“he should bring out on the stage in the 
British dominions an adaptation or translation 
of his work, and should register the title of 
the same as an adaptation or translation of such 
work within three years—the time allowed for a 
complete translation of a book.” 


The Association abstains from entering 
into details of the copyright question in re- 
lation to the United States, the reason 
assigned being that “this is a matter not 
connected with any defect in our own law,”’ 
but we do not understand that the action of 
the Association is limited to the remedying 
of defects in our own law, and certainly no 
subject of the kind is entitled to more con- 
sideration than the question of a copyright 





treaty between the two countries. More- 
over, as the committee propose to co- 
operate with American authors, “‘ who,” they 
say, “are equally with ourselves sufferers 
under the present system,” it is, we think, 
desirable that they should explain the prin- 
ciples upon which they intend to act in this 
matter. The Copyright Act of 5 and 6 Viet. 
c. 45 is most liberal in its treatment of 
foreign authors. While no British author, 
whether resident or non-resident, is able to 
obtain a copyright in the United States, our 
law refuses to take cognisance of the na. 
tionality of an author provided that whem 
his book is published he is domiciled in the- 
British dominions. In the judgment given. 
by the House of Lords in the case of Rout-. 
ledge v. Low, the principle was defini- 
tively laid down that if a literary or musical 
work be first issued in the United Kingdom, 
and if the author is resident on British soil 
at the time of publication, he may, irrespec- 
tive of his nationality, acquire all the privi- 
leges of our Copyright Act. Washington 
Irving, Mr. Longfellow, Mrs. Stowe, and 
other American authors have, we believe, 
availed themselves of the liberal state of 
the English law in this respect. But few 
will deny that a concession of this nature, 
even if it were reciprocated by the United 
States, falls far short of what justice 
demands. Even if English authors, by 
personal residence’ in the Republic, could 
obtain a copyright in that country as wel! 
as their own, it is manifest that only a 
very limited number of them would ever 
profit by so slender a measure of recipro- 
city. We are aware that the injustice 
of the existing system has been mitigated by 
the honourable conduct of a few great 
American houses in paying for advance 
sheets of works published in this country. 
But these payments are still the exception 
instead of the rule, and it is well known 
that they are merely a recognition of the 
value of the advance sheets. as such to the 
American publisher. It must also be re- 
membered that if there be an element of 
spontaneous liberality in the transaction, 
the English writer after all is in the posi- 
tion of receiving as an act of grace what 
he ought to be able to demand as a 
right. But there have been many appro- 
priations which belong to a very different 
category. For example, the American 
Government has purchased for the use of 
its army many thousands of copies of a 
well-known and expensive English work on 
surgery. The author has not received a 
farthing from the United States, whereas if: 
he had had a fair interest in the American 
edition he would have been pecuniarily a 
gainer to the amount of many thousands of 
dollars. Similar examples might be cited, 
but it would be a waste of space to multiply 
illustrations of a condition of things the 
existence of which is only too notorious. 

The Association announces its intention 
to act in concert with American authors; 
and assuredly the class thus referred to 
has a strong interest in promoting an inter- 
national copyright. At the present time the 
American reading world is inundated with 
cheap reprints of English books, and the 
effect of the large circulation enjoyed by 
these works, which cost American publishers 
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either nothing at all, or only what they 
give for advance sheets, is of course to sub- 
ject the American author to a competition 
which depreciates the value of his literary 
wares, and therefore injures his pecuniary 
interests. It is true that, except as a matter 
_of sentiment and good feeling, we have 
nothing to do with this point of view; but 
having regard not only to all the fine things 
that are said in praise of our common origin 
and our common literature, but also to the 
ordinary principles of fair play, it is surely 
not unreasonable to expect that one day the 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations will be 
willing to agree to a system of international 
copyright at least as liberal as that which 
exists between Great Britain and France or 
Germany. 

The position of the law of copyright in 
Canada has also claimed the attention of the 
Authors’ Association. The law in that de- 
pendency has the twofold disadvantage of 
being very complex and, at the same time, 
a practical nullity. At an early period large 
numbers of piratical reprints were imported 
into Canada from the American border, and 
in 1847 an Imperial Act was passed enabling 
Her Majesty to suspend so much of the 
Copyright Act of 1842 as prevented the in- 
troduction of reprints into the colonies, pro- 
vided the local legislatures gave adequate 
protection to Enghsh authors, The Cana. 
dian Act sought to discharge this obligation 
by imposing a duty of 12} per cent.—sub- 
sequently raised to 20 per cent.—on Ame- 
rican reprints, and accordingly an Order in 
Council legalised on these terms the trade 
in such reprints. In 1868 another Colonial 
Act was passed, which granted copyright 
privileges to English authors whose works 
were printed, published, and registered in 
Canada, and the importation of all pirated 
editions of such works was absolutely pro- 
hibited. There is grave reason to doubt 
the legality of this statute; but this is a 
matter of no practical importance, for 
hitherto Canadian legislation of every kind 
has utterly failed to protect the long-suffer- 
ing authors of the mother country from 
piracy and plunder. The Act of 1868 
proved a dead letter, while, owing to the 
difficulties incident to the collection of a 
paltry duty assessed vpon fictitious values, 
the sums eredited to English authors have 
been so contemptible that they would hardly 
have paid the cost of transmission to this 
country. It appears that after Mr. Charles 
Reade, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and Archbishop 
Trench had executed certain elaborate for- 
malities set forth im the ‘Act, they would 
have been entitled to receive on account of 
the duties which last year were collected on 
American reprints of their books an aggre- 
gate sum of two shillings and sixpence, 
Canadian currency—surely the sorriest jest 
a Custom House ever played. 

The Bill lately introduced into the 
Canadian Parliament does not differ essen- 
tially in its leading principles from the Act 
of 1868. It provides that 


“any person domiciled in Canada or any part of 
the British possessions, or being a citizen of any 
country having an international copyright treaty 
with the United Kingdom, may, by a simple act 
of registration, costing one dollar, obtain a copy- 
right in Canada.” 





This apparently very satisfactory provision 
is qualified by subsequent clauses. Clause 10 
provides that an author may obtain an ad 
interim copyright for a period of one month 
after the date of publication elsewhere ; but, 
unless his work be printed and published in 
Canada within a month, he is no longer 
secured protection against pirated editions. 
English authors would thus be able to deal 
directly with Canadian publishers, and by 
timely publication of their works in the 
Dominion secure the benefit of a permanent 
copyright. On the other hand, it is by no 
means clear that, if an author were unable to 
comply with the requirements of Clause 10, 
he would be allowed to take up a copy- 
right at a later period, while Clause 15 
gives to Canadian publishers the power to 
acquire a species of copyright in books which 
have been published in the United Kingdom, 
but not copyrighted by their authors in the 
Dominion. The Canadian publisher, it ap- 
pears, would be enabled to enjoy a monopoly 
of such works inst American reprints ; 
and although the bill declares that the im- 
portation of copies legally printed im the 
United Kingdom shall not be prohibited, 
yet if the colony were flooded with cheap 
Canadian editions which paid no royalty to 
the author, this concession would be of little 
practical value. But Mr. Mackenzie’s Govern- 
ment has shown so fair a spirit towards Eng- 
lish authors that it is impossible to believe 
that it contemplates the building up of a 
Canadian monopoly at their expense. No 
ehanges at variance with the Act of 1842 
can be made without Imperial legislation, 
and probably the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons would 
afford the best guarantee that when Parlia- 
ment is called upon to deal either with this 
or with any other branch of the copyright 
question, it would have before it all the ma- 
terials necessary to enable it to arrive at a 
just decision. F. W. Cuesson. 








Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea. 
By Captain J. A, Lawson. (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1875.) 


A rew weeks ago the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, in alluding to Captain 
Moresby’s recent survey of the eastern and 
only remaining unknown part of the coast 
of New Guinea, expressed an opinion that 
this terra incognita was so rapidly being 
opened up that it would soon cease to form 
a virgin field for exploration. To this reply 
was made that the interior was still wholly 
unknown, a state of things due partly to 
the unhealthiness of the coast lands, and 
partly (though on this head aceounts have 
greatly differed) to the treacherous and 
savage character of the natives. Had the 
meeting been possessed of the experiences 
narrated in the book now before us, they 
would undoubtedly have enlightened the dis- 
cussion. 

Captain Lawson’s work is certainly one of 
the most remarkable books of travel that 
have appeared for some time. We learn 
from it that this island, which is either the 
third or second largest in the world (authori- 
ties differ on the point), presents no ex- 
ceptional difficulties in the way of explorers, 
and that its physical features are such as 





amply to reward all researches, The author 
informs us that he reached New Guinea in 
June, 1872, having sailed thither from 
Sydney in a brig which was in the habit of 
making trading voyages between the two 
countries. He landed at a village called 
Houtree, situated on the west side of the 
Gulf of Papua, and according to his obser- 
vations in longitude 143° 17’ 8” E., and 
latitude 9° 8’18” S. From hence he ap- 
pears to have struck northward and to 
have penetrated right across the island to 
a point within thirty or forty miles of the 
north coast. Here we must remark that 
the sketch-map accompanying the work, 
though nicely drawn, has apparently been 
compiled solely from the narrative and is a 
little misleading, There is no scale, nor 
are bearings given; while we learn, after 
communicating with the author, that the 
furthest point reached is not due north (as 
might be assumed from the map), but north 
by west, of Houtree, the starting-point. 

It is impossible in the limited space of a 
short review to convey a fair idea of the 
wonders of this country as related to us. 
In all equatorial regions creation seems to 
run riot and exaggerate its productions, but 
those of New Guinea would seem fairly to 
eclipse all others. Butterflies whose ex- 
panded wings measure a foot across, scor- 
pions and spiders thirteen inches in length, 
apes over five feet high, snakes (or rather a 
snake) forty feet long, fresh-water fish ten 
and twelve feet long, trees three hundred 
and thirty-seven feet high, and, to crown 
all, a mountain overtopping by more than 
8,000 feet the giant Mount Everest in the 
Himalayas, the hitherto highest known 
mountain! The height of this wonderful 
peak, which its discoverer has perhaps ap- 
propriately named Mount Hercules, is stated 
by him to be 32,783 feet above the’ sea, but 
this ‘caleulation cannot of course be con- , 
sidered as absolutely exact. Captain Lawson 
has since modestly disclaimed any great pre- 
tensions to accuracy in his observations, while 
even if he had possessed the best appliances, 
the measurement of such a lofty peak would 
have been a long, delicate, and troublesome 
geodetic operation. Still, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the mountain may be one of 
the loftiest known. A partial ascent of the 
eastern side of Mount Hercules made by the 
author and his native followers appears to 
require more explanation. In nine hours 
(stoppages included) they managed to climb 
to a height of 25,000 feet, an exploit which, 
both for the rate of progress and for the 
extraordinary height attained, surpasses any- 
thing we have heard of. 

The fauna discovered by Captain Lawson — 
is vastly different from the specimens hitherto ~ 
met with. Wallace pointed out that New © 
Guinea with its luxuriant forests, uniformly 
hot, moist and evergreen, presents a wonder- 
ful contrast to Australia with its open plains, 
dried-up rivers, and changeable temperature 
and climate, and that, nevertheless, the 
mammalia appeared to be closely connected, 
no fewer than fourteen, out of a total of 
seventeen known specimens in New Guinea, 
being marsupials. But in the present work 
we read of buffaloes, bisons, wild oxen, 
deer, foxes, and moolahs or New Guinea — 
tigers, a species not unlike the Bengal repre- © 
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sentative of the same royal family, and a 
skin of one of which the author been 
fortunate enough to bring home. The lovely 
birds of Paradise for which this island is so 
famous were also met in variety and 
numbers, as well as a beautiful red and blue 
kingfisher, apparently identical with the 
Tanysiptera of Wallace. 

We should be glad to hear that the author’s 


health, which we believe has suffered disas- 


trously from his explorations, would admit 
of his reading a paper before the Royal 
Geographical Society or some similar body. 
There are several potnts on which it would 
be very desirable to have further information, 


' while the results of his journey, though per- 


haps not strictly available for incorporation 
in our maps, are so remarkable as to be 
fally worthy, if proved to the satisfaction 
of scientific authorities, of some recognition. 
He has discovered, besides Mount Hercules, 
two active volcanoes, an extensive lake of 
from sixty to seventy miles long, a large 
river, which, according to native account, 
debouches into the sea two days’ journey 
beyond his furthest point, and a fine cataract 
900 feet wide, with a fall of 179 feet. 
This river, we venture to think, is very 
robably the large river the traces of which 
Saptain Moresby came across in the vicinity 
of Cape Della Torre. It is difficult, from 
the extremely scanty information we still 
possess of the island, to form any clear 
notion of its geography; but the interior is 
evidently extremely mountainous, the prin- 
cipal range or backbone of the island being 
the one of which Mount Hercules and other 
mountains form part, while to the south 
there occurs another range, which our author 
named the “ Papuan Ghauts,” on account 
of their similarity to the Western Ghats of 
Hindostan. The former of these two New 
Guinea mountain chains is probably con- 
nected with the Owen Stanley Range, in 
the south-east of the island. On his return 
journey Captain Lawson crossed several 
rivers, which, in his opinion, all flow into 
some large river to the east—a very pro- 
bable circumstance, as the Fly River, ac- 
cording to the observations of the present 
Admiralty Hydrographer, must drain a very 
large part of the eastern half of the island. 
Regarding the disposition of the natives, 
Captain Lawson speaks highly of those he 
met on the south coast, though he lost two 
of his followers, and narrowly escaped with 
his own life in an embroglio with some 
natives in the north. But this is hardly 
to be wondered at. The Europeans who 
trade here do not scruple to rob the natives 
in the meanest fashion, while the Chinese 
and Malays murder each other (and no doubt 
oceasionally the aborigines also) in cold 
blood. What wonder that the savages 
should learn like habits? Gold is known 
to exist in the island, and silver Captain 
Lawson found to be very common. Under 
these circumstances, it is more than probable 
that the talked-of project of colonising the 
eastern portion of New Guinea from Sydney 
will shortly be practically carried out. And 
spite of:discouraging ministerial replies, and 
the anti-annexation fever, which, though it has 
received amunkind check in the case of the 
Fiji Archipelago, is still prevalent, we cannot 
but regard with complete satisfaction the pro- 





spect of one of the fairest and most productive 
of the unclaimed regions of the earth falling 
to the share of England. 

C. E. D. Brack. 








EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


(1) Edward IIT. By the Rev. W. Warbur- 
ton. With Three Maps. 

(2) The Houses of Lancaster and York, with 
the Conquest and Loss of France. By 
James Gairdner. With Five Maps. | (Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


THEsE books, the second of them by the 
well-known editor of the Paston Letters, 
form part of the series entitled ‘“ Epochs 
of History,” edited by Mr. E. Morris. The 
materials for history have now become 
so extensive, and our modern histories are 
on so large a scale, that it has become 
necessary, for schools at least, to supply 
small and cheap books which give a com- 
plete picture of some short period, and illus- 
trate those characteristics which exhibit the 
life of a people as well as the policy of 
their rulers. Edward IIT.’s reign gives us a 
complete picture of this kind, and Mr. 
Warburton has done it full justice. The 
materials at his command are far better than 
those available for the history of the Wars 
of the Roses, and he has had the advantage 
of Mr. W. Longman’s Life and Times of 
Edward III. having appeared so recently. 
Most of us know the reign mainly from 
Froissart’s picturesque work, but that 
eourtly and chivalric narrative hardly 
touches the moral aspects and deeper social 
and political movements of the epoch. 
Froissart was himself attached to the 
English court, and his last book ends 
at the death of Richard II. with a 
lament over the downfall of the great 
House of Edward III. It is remarkable, 
however, that in the later revisions of his 
work, with which we have only lately be- 
come acquainted, Froissart. alters his tone, 
and manifests an increasing dislike of Eng- 
land and the English. Public opinion 
throughout Europe had turned against 
them, and a sympathy was felt for France 
in her time of distress which had not existed 
in the early years oMhe war. The frightful 
desolation of the country round Paris deeply 
impressed Petrarch when he revisited France 
in 1360, and we can see how the great strug- 
gle interested the Italian chroniclers such as 
the Florentine Villani—who is the only 
writer that mentions the employment of can- 
non at Creci by the English, though Froissart 
speaks of their use at Quesnoy, in Hainault, 
four years before (i. ch. 47). Florence 
was, in fact, deeply concerned in the English 
king’s campaigns. Her leading banking- 
houses, the Bardi and Peruzzi, had been sup- 
plying the funds for the invasion of France, 
on the security of the English taxes, the 
collection of which had been put into their 
hands. A letter is extant from the magi- 
strates of Florence (Ellis’s Original Letters, 
iii. i, 41), imploring the King to pay his 
debt to these houses ; but his success came 
too late to save them, and they became ban- 
krupt just before his victory, involving 
Villani and many others in their ruin. Then, 
again, the Black Prince’s fatal expedition 
into Spain in support of Pedro the Cruel 





gave France a most valuable ally, and as 
John of Gaunt married Pedro’s daughter, 
the later contest with Spain had the charac- 
ter of an embittered war of succession, and 
the English fleet was destroyed by the 
Spanish off Rochelle. The movement in 
Flanders under Van Arteveldt, in favour of 
Edward, had worn itself out, and a reaction 
had set in. All the circumstances which 
had at first favoured the English were now 
reversed, and few such brilliant reigns have 
had such a disastrous and dishonoured close. 
Mr. Warburton has well drawn out the con- 
trast, and has shown the change of opinion 
on which so much depended :— 

“The newly annexed districts hardly disguised 
the reluctance with which they submitted to 
English rule, and even the provinces which had 
never been separated from the English dominion 
began to feel that they belonged by natural right 
to France, and to turn their eyes towards Paris 
as the proper centre of their national life. The 
time was long passed for Aquitaine to glory, as 
it once did, in its independence of the king who 
reigned at Paris; and the existence of a foreign 
penceeiey within the geographical limits of 

rance was doomed from the moment that it be- 
came ‘ an anachronism ’—that is to say, a fact out 
of keeping with the times.” 


He also rightly lays stress on the changed 
tone of the Parliament in England. Imme- 
diately after the disaster at Rochelle it re- 
presented to the King in plain language that, 
in consequence of the withdrawal of the 
franchises of many seaports, they were ruined 
and uninhabited, and the shipping nearly 
annihilated ; that merchants were so inter- 
fered with in their affairs’ by various ordin- 
ances of the King that they had no employ- 
ment for their ships, and consequently 
hauled them up on the shore to rot; that 
the masters of the King’s ships. impressed 
and took the ablest seamen of other vessels, 
which were thus left without persons. to 
manage them, so that many of them’ were 
lost and the owners ruined. The. prosperity 
of the nation too and its financial. resources 
had fallen to a very low ebb towards the 
end of the reign. Wheat stood at famine 
price in the year 1369-70. All these causes 
combined led to the important meeting of 
the ‘‘ Good Parliament” in 1376 which over- 
threw the power of John of Gaunt for a 
while, and attempted a series of reforms. 
Here Mr. Warburton’s narrative is over- 
lapped by that of Mr. Gairdner, who has 
rightly begun with the close of Edward III.’s 
reign, when the seeds of the great Civil War 
of the Roses were already sown, and the 
Duke of Lancaster was already the object of 
intense suspicion to the elder branch of the 
royal house. The period of the Civil ‘War * 
itself is very obscure, and needs all ‘the 
light which the course of previous events can 
throw upon it. The Tudor writers, Hall and 
Holinshed, look back on it from the Lancas- 
trian point of view, and their statements 
must be received with caution; but through 
their influence on Shakspere they have 
completely moulded our present conceptions. 
of that age. Though Mr. Gairdner is well 
acquainted with the contemporary testimony, 
he is somewhat loath to give up the tradi- 
tiowary view, and perhaps this may be to 
some extent right. But is not the evidence 
for Gloucester’s having plotted against 
Richard II. in 1397 more than doubtful? Was 
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the Parliament really “ desirous of restoring 
authority to its old foundations” (p.45)? It 
was surrounded by the King’s troops, and 
was largely composed of “ militibus qui non 
fuerunt electi per communitatem, prout mos 
exigit, sed per regiam voluntatem ” (‘“ An- 
nales,” in Riley’s Trokelowe, p. 209). No- 
thing else can explain its delegating its 
whole powers to a committee of twelve lords 
and six commoners, special friends of the 
King, who were to act after its dissolution. 
The King even obtained a bull from the 
Pope to confirm its acts, as the “ Annales” 
complain, “ quamvis corona, &c., fuerint ab 
omni tempore retroacto adeo libera quod 
dominus summus pontifex nec aliquis alius 
extra regnum se intromittere debeat de 
eisdem,” the exact view of the early as well 
as the later English church. Again, is there 
any real contemporary authority for Bishop 
Merks’ speech in favour of Richard II. ? 
Modern writers of course accept it on 
Shakspere’s authority. So, again, the 
stories about Henry V.’s youth can have 
very little foundation ; for that about Judge 
Gascoigne, Lord Campbell can only quote 
“the constant tradition of Westminster 
Hall!” The Elizabethan chroniclers never 
missed a picturesque story, but, unhappily, 
such stories—e.q., that about Cardinal Bean- 
fort’s deathbed—are mostly too good to be 
true. The well-known story of Margaret of 
Anjou and her boy flying into a forest, and 
being saved by an outlaw, comes only from 
the Continuator of Monstrelet, who puts it 
at an impossible date, and places the scene 
of it in Hainault; Margaret, however, was 
in France from 1463 to 1471. So, again, 
the account of Warwick going to France to 
demand Bona of Savoy for Edward IV. is 
not in the oldest authorities. The details of 
the story about the two little princes being 
‘murdered in the Tower come from The History 
of Richard III. attributed (doubtfully) to 
Sir Thomas More, the first very readable 
ibook in modern English prose. But the 
mistakes and contradictions in that famous 
‘book are the real foundations for Horace 
Walpole’s Historic Doubts, most of which 
disappear when the real dates and circum- 
stances are compared. The murder itself 
was not doubted by well-informed contem- 
poraries such as Comines and Du Bellay, but 
the prison houses of those ages did not give 
up their secrets, and it was only the popular 
imagination which created the details of 
Arthur’s murder by John, or Richard II.’s 
by Exton. Perhaps our author might have 
referred more to the foreign authorities at a 
period when the English chroniclers are 
nearly worthless. Sharon Turner was the 
first who gave anything like a tolerable 
account of the Wars of the Roses, and Pauli 
hhas added something. The foreign writers 
show us that the quiet ending of Henry IV.’s 
‘reign was mainly due to the death of his 
restless enemy the Duke of Orleans, who 
had sent a French army to Milford Haven to 
support Owen Glendower. The struggle 
between France and Burgundy largely in- 
fluenced the course of English affairs. The 
two claimants of the English throne were 
for some time pawns on the French chess- 
board. Hence the French and Burgundian 
chroniclers are of great use here. Comines 
was at Calais, looking on the turmoil 


in England with the keenest observa- 
tion, and Chastelain shares to the full 
the Burgundian . hate to Warwick the 
Kingmaker, whom he describes as a miser- 
able creature always dropping at the nose. 
Perhaps some picturesque touches might 
have been added out of Capgrave, e.4., 
the scene at Henry IV.’s death-bed, and 
Henry V.’s wakening on the morning of 
Azincour; in the night all noise was for- 
bidden in the army, nothing was heard but 
the rushing of the rain; and when the King 
awoke, he asked the time, and “ they said, 
it is the hour of Prime. Then said the 
King, now is good time, for all England 
prayeth for us, and therefore be of good 
cheer, and let us go to our journey.” The 
welcome of Henry V.’s army in England 
after the victory “with an enthusiasm that 
, knew no bounds”’ is too strongly put. Hear 
the other side: “His coming home was a 
subject of sorrow, his nobles being so 
oppressive ” (Political Songs, ii. pp. xxvii, 
xxix.). But Mr. Gairdner’s general account 
of the way in which the War of the Roses 
sprang out of the French war is excellent. 
When Henry V. invaded France, there was 
a mad king, an intriguing and vindictive 
queen, and a factious nobility. By his 
marriage with the mad king’s daughter the 
curse was transferred to his own line, and 
the civil war broke out when there was an 
imbecile king, a partisan and vindictive 
queen, and a nobility engaged (as Comines 
remarks) in a faction fight for place. 

The maps, too, are very effective: we should 
have almost liked one or two more; like that 
in Mr. Kirk’s History of Charles the Bold, 
which illustrates the parallel march of Mar- 
garet’s and Edward’s armies in 1471, when 
both were making a push for Tewkesbury, 
Margaret in the low ground along the 
Severn, while Edward’s cavalry rode through 
the hot summer day along the waterless 
Cotswold range. A little map, like that in 
p- 97, of Henry V.’s march from Harfleur to 


scription could do, and the other maps are 
equally good. A general reference to the 
atlas has little effect on students; a map 
opposite the page at once draws attention. 
Both Mr. Warburton’s and Mr. Gairdner’s 
books hold their own well in the series, and 
the series itself promises to be of much use. 


C. W. Boase. 








Musical Composers and their Works. By 
Sarah Tytler. (London: Daldy, Isbister 
& Co., 1875.) 


Miss Tyrter has followed up her bio- 
graphical volumes on “ Old Masters” and 
“Modern Painters” by an unpretentious 
** Handybook” on Musicians. The modest 
preface disarms adverse criticism: ‘‘ The 
book is designed for the use of young people 
in the course of their musical education, and 
for older persons who have neither time nor 
opportunity to refer to original sources of 
information ;” it is “a simple account of the 
great men of whom it treats, and of their 
works,” and it is neither attempted nor 
desired to make it exhaustive. ‘Thus the 
authoress introduces her work, and it remains 





for the reviewer to acknowledge heartily 


Azincour, tells more than whole pages of de-. 





that she has given more and better than she 
professes. 

Exhaustive this collection of biographies 
may not be, yet as the list runs from Dun- 
stable to Wagner, and even includes a line 
or two on the Christy Minstrels, the reader 
cannot complain. The authoress has evi- 
dently been most anxious to do equal justice 
to schools and individuals. The writings of 
especial exponents are freely drawn upon, 
and with the exception of a rather droll dis- 
like to the irregularities, the uncomfortable 
manifestations of genius, and a correspond- 
ing admiration for thé ordered talents of 
middling men, Miss Tytler’s accounts are 
fair as they are intelligent. A few words are 
given to the mention of the various musical 
instruments, which have grown in perfect 
appliance with the growth of musical 
science, the demands of composers, and the 
capabilities of virtuosi. Then comes a too 
short chapter on the earlier writers: Dun- 
stable (who flourished in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and whose fame rests on 
his epitaph by Fuller, and on one extant 
composition), Bull, Gibbons and Purcell— 
Englishmen all; Palestrina (who, according 
to Mr. Hullah, learnt his art of a Belgian 
settled in Rome), the Scarlattis and Stradella, 
Italians. These names fill, as regards music, 
the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth 
centuries. Tribute, it may be seen, is paid 
to the place occupied by England in the early 
annals of music. 

With Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, the 
limits of the biographies expand in scale, 
and are proportionably pleasant and _profit- 
able. The moral of biography, says Emer- 
son, lies herein, that you cannot hear of per- 
sonal vigour of any kind, of great power of 
performance, without taking fresh resolu- 
tion; and these four men, unlike as they 
might be in colour and depth of genitis, are 
of those pioneers and captains in art who, 
as Cecil said of Raleigh, could “toil terri- 
bly.” The notice of Mozart follows the 
touching story of his life into close personal 
detail. Miss Tytler seems rather over- 
anxious to run down the Weber family out 
of which Mozart chose his first love in one 
sister, and afterwards his wife in another; 
indeed, she adds a sensational touch to the 
pathetic and quickly run career by pointing 
bitter shafts at the “exacting selfishness” 
and “incapacity’’ of Mozart’s’ wife. Cos- 
tanze was probably only a commonplace 
woman, who grew hypochondriacal and con- 
sequently burdensome after her marriage, but 
at any rate she kept her husband’s love to 
the end, and it may be inferred had some 
worthy charm. The trick of heightening 
effect by too curious a scrutiny into the 
domestic life of artists is not worthy of our 
authoress. It certainly jars upon one, while 
a smile is provoked, to read Miss Tytler’s 
condescending comments upon Beethoven’s 
yearning out of his grand solitariness for a 
companion soul who might give him love, 
and ‘strengthen him in virtue.”’ Nor is it 
pleasant to follow her lead in realising the 
grotesque side of the Master. “The gods 
of fable are the shining moments of great 
men:” may we not, for heaven’s sake, keep 
our hero-worship clear of the interviewing 
spirit, and escape knowing what genius 
eats for dinner, or how it fastens its shoes + 
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Seldom, however, I must add, does Miss 
Tytler err through the want of taste and 
right feeling. 

The biographies of Weber and Men- 
delssohn have been fully brought before the 
public in the memoirs from which Miss 
Tytler quotes; the same with Spohr, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Chopin and Moscheles. 
The bulk to which the notice of the last 
named has swelled relatively to its neigh- 
bours is only to be justified upon the 
ground that the incidents in the life of that 
worthy man are a commentary upon the 
artists with whom he was associated. But 
Moscheles is a musicianafter the biographer’s 
heart—personally industrious, genial and 
domestic : she never quite warms to the more 
erratic composers. The notice of Chopin, 
for instance, is marked by repugnance: 
his music is found unhealthy, however 
sweet, and Moscheles is twice quoted to 
stamp it as “ hardly the work of a profound 
musician,” and exhibiting harsh inartistic 
modulations so like those of a dilettante! 
The life of Chopin affords only too much 
excuse for moralising and for “telling” 
anecdotic points: Mr. Haweis is chiefly 
drawn upon, who in his turn seems to have 
borrowed from Liszt’s exquisite monograph 
on Chopin, without paying interest. Chapter 
vii. disposes of Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini, 
Bellini and Donizetti somewhat perfunc- 
torily. It is strange that Miss Tytler does 
not seem aware that Cherubini’s Medea has 
often been given in the London opera season, 
when she speaks of its holding a high place 
in the German répertoire. In the para- 
graph on Spontini it might have been as 
well to indicate his importance in the 
development of orchestration. But into 
these concluding chapters of her volume 
the writer has attempted to crowd so many 
subjects, that to miss a point here and there 
is almost inevitable, especially in compiling 
principally at second hand. The reader 
may infer from these comparatively slight 
errors how little cause for fault-finding can be 
discovered. 

An effort to notice all the modern and 
contemporary composers of mark is a dis- 
tinctive feature of these biographies, and 
though in some cases merely a name is 
given, it is done in such a way as to indicate 
the place of the artist in the modern history 
of music, and makes the book more com- 
plete. The last chapter is devoted to Richard 
Wagner, and is drawn chiefly from the 
writings of Mr. Dannreuther and his trans- 
lations of Wagner’s pamphlets. 

Miss Tytler again shows her conscientious 
spirit of justice in a tribute to the energy 
and power of the modern master; and as an 
example of her style of treatment when 
rarely venturing out of personal history or 
quoted criticisms into independent opinion, 
it may be given :— 

“Of the indomitable energy of the man, who, 
while he himself acknowledges the absurdity of 
his youthful aspirations, and, while he professes 
such a gradual mental growth and development 
as have demanded, in a fitting sacrifice, the modi- 
fication of many of his views and paradoxes, and 
even the relinquishment (as in contradiction of 
his more mature convictions) of some of his work, 
yet who has still held strenuously by the inspira- 
tions of his genius and worked it out with un- 
flagging zeal and dogged persistence, there cannot 





be a question. Of his partial success, also, there 
is no longer room for a difference of opinion. In 
spite of strong opposition and oe mag at least 
as viclent as the composer's partialities, Wagner’s 
high place in the concert room is now an ac- 
complished fact. It has again and again been 
admitted lately in very different quarters that no 
candid judge can any longer deny the great merit, 
even if it be alloyed with acy faults, of his 
instrumental music. Henceforth, in this line at 
least, Wagner's must be a potent name in the 
musical world.” 

This rather long-winded but candid para- 
graph is a fair instance of the intelligent 
way in which Miss Tytler observes and states, 
while the mistaken tribute of placing the 
essentially dramatic Wagner in high posi- 
tion in the “ concert room,” where his works 
can only find representation by a species of 
musical mutilation, shows how wise the 
writer has been in limiting her original 
matter to the biographical, and relying for 
musical criticism on the writing of others. 

The object of the book has been to place 
the lives of musicians before the reader, not 
merely in their artistic aspect, but in their 
general relations ; at the same time to indi- 
cate on accepted authorities the position of 
each artist as regards his predecessors and 
successors, and the especial characteristics 
of his work. 

The volume as it stands is well compiled, 
and forms about the best simple hand-book 
on the subject that has yet appeared in 
England. A. D. ATKINSON. 





CANON SWAINSON ON THE THREE CREEDS. 


The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds: their 
Literary History, together with an Account 
of the Growth and Reception of the Sermon 
on the Faith, commonly called ‘* The Creed 
of St. Athanasius.” By C. A. Swainson, 
DD. London: John Murray, 1875.) 


‘WHEN in the very conception of a problem, 
the intellectual activity is engaged in the 
service of a religious interest, a scientific 
solution is not to be looked for,” says the 
learned biographer of a well-known contro- 
versialist ; but when the sentiment has been 
taken ont of its fine setting, every body 
must admit that it cannot be accepted with- 
out qualification. Most historians write 
with a bias of some sort, ecclesiastical his- 
torians never without one. Chroniclers of 
creeds and ritual would never have the 
heart to go through with their work were 
there not some exciting interest in the back- 
ground, and in nine cases out of ten it is a 
controversial one. Waterland’s History of the 
Athanasian Creed was compiled under the 
spur of controversy by its author in the 
eighteenth century: Canon Swainson’s, it 
may be said without disparagement, in the 
nineteenth. Controversialists are just as 
apt to be influenced by a pure love of truth 
as other men, but the charm of their labours 
consists in the hope that they shall find truth 
on their side. 

One of the first reflections which the 
perusal of Dr. Swainson’s book suggests is 
to how great an extent orthodoxy and 
heresy changed sides in the Middle Ages, 
and have so remained ever since. In the 
good old days of the Fathers it was the boast 
of the church to have but ore creed; and of 





Arianism to bring out a new creed every day. 
In medieval times orthodox creeds multi- 
plied in number and increased in length till 
they became interminable in both respects : 
and most of them gloried in a name which 
earlier ages would have shrank from attri- 
buting even to the creed of the Church, viz. 
that of “the Catholic faith.” That this name 
has proved a serious snare to most advocates 
of the early origin of the Athanasian Creed, 
Dr. Swainson has proved to demonstration 
from the stern logic of facts. ‘“ Catholic 
faiths ” grew on every bush, and in as great 
profusion as blackberries. Even of “ faiths” 
or “symbols ” of St. Athanasius there were 
not a few. Charlemagne called the creed of 
Pelagius the heretic the creed which he 
had learnt in the Catholic church, had 
always held, and held then. Persons who 
scouted the notion that the great Karl 
could have so demeaned himself as to have 
published the Athanasian Creed as a work 
of St. Athanasius, to the confusion of all 
after ages, for controversial purposes, must 
have been in blissful ignorance that it was 
he who first quoted this creed of Pelagius, 
in a purely controversial work, as the creed 
of St. Jerome. Now, if he did this, why 
not the other ? . 

Next, it is quite certain that the “Fides 
Athanasii” to which his monks on Mount 
Olivet referred the Pope, in justification of 
their doings in the East, could have been no 
other than this creed; for of all the treatises 
on the faith either written by or ascribed to 
St. Athanasius, no other was ever quoted, or 
could be quoted, in direct support of the 
“Double Procession,” as it is called. Dr. 
Swainson; indeed, asserts that this is also 
taught in one version of a “ libellus fidei”’ 
ascribed to St. Athanasius. Had he quoted 
the passage, instead of trusting to his 
recollections of it, he would have probably 
seen his mistake. The “libellus” in 
question went by more names than one. As 
the “symbol of Pope Damasus,” and as a 
‘‘sermon by St. Augustine,” it has been 
interpolated with the words, “de Patre 
Filioque procedentem;” but as “libellus 
fidei S. Athanasii,”’ never. 

It is the creed alone, then, that can have 
been in the hands of these monks of Charle- 
magne; and as they depose to having re- 
ceived from him a homily of St. Gregory 
in which the same doctrine was set forth, 
the probability is that the creed also, which 
they had with them, was put into their 
pockets by him At all events, their men- 
tion of it is the first explicit historical testi- 
mony to its existence. The second is a 
capitulary which Pertz asserts—and has 
re-asserted in the most positive terms, on 
his accuracy being impeached, offering to 
maintain it against all comers—their master 
published just before this, or just after, in 
which it is said:—‘*These are the things 
which all ecclesiastics are ordered to learn: 
the Catholic faith of St. Athanasius,” &c. 
A document so designated by him about this 
time could hardly fail to have been identical 
with the one quoted by his monks. It is 
the first and only mention in his capitularies 
of any document bearing that name. Next 


in order come the treatises written, as they 
state, by his express order in proof of the 
Double Procession, in which the citations 
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from this creed are sufficiently marked and 
prominent. 

All these being literally the earliest his- 
torical testimonies producible for its exist- 
ence, and all alike referring to him as their 
author or promoter, it would seem impussible 
for an unprejudiced mind to come to any 
other conclusion than that, by whomsoever 
it was named or composed, all subsequent 
ages are indebted for their knowledge of it, 
and for their knowledge of it under its false 
name, to him. 

Dr. Swainson has certainly not improved 
his position by drifting away from these 
moorings: and he seems unconscious that 
whether it included every clause then which 
it includes now, is a point quite secondary. 
No doubt the creed which St. Isidore charac- 
terised as the Apostles’ was the identical 
creed which goes by that name now, though 
it is recited by us with two more clauses 
than it was by him. No doubt the creed 
described in our Articles as the Nicene 
Creed is identical with the creed published 
at Nicea, though it is now used with the 
additions made to it by the Council of Con- 
stantinople. True, the genesis of a creed is 
a subject of antiquarian interest for scholars, 
especially when it tends to remove fallacies, 
yet its importance is relative; and beyond 
all question what even scholars want to 
know most about the Athanasian Creed is, 
(1) when it was first used as a whole; and 
(2) who imvented its name. Till this has 
been solved, the points on which Dr. Swain- 
son has expended so much laudable research 
and industry—viz., how soon it assumed the 
complete form it now bears; how many 
different readings are to be found in the 
earliest copies of it; and last of all, how 
many false brethren it had, will fail to attract 
the general public. Now and then, indeed, 
when it has been shown conclusively that 
one of the stock passages hitherto quoted in 
evidence for it refers to another equally 
spurious piece, named after the same saint, 
but long since forgotten, a real service has 
been done for all time. 

The object of Charlemagne in directing 
attention to this creed in a capitulary, and 
to the creed of Pelagius in the Caroline 
Books seven or eight years before, was, as 
Dr. Swainson truly remarks, not so much 
to convert the Greeks to his way of think- 
ing on the Procession, as the Pope. Both 
were forgotten by him as soon as the pur- 
pose for which they were produced by him 
had been served. He had too many irons 
in the fire by far to think over much of one; 
and it is a characteristic of his professions 
of faith that he coins a new one for each 
occasion, and never employs the same twice. 
It was simply because the Athanasian was 
found most harmonious for recital and 
easiest to learn by heart, in addition to its 
dialectic merits, that it obtained in after 
ages first a place in the Breviary, and then 
deference to it as a standard interpreter of 
the faith in the schools. 

What Dr. Swainson’s book will be con- 
sulted for most abroad and at home is the 
profusion of MSS. which he has looked 
through and extracted from, whether making 
for or against his own view of this creed. 
He has given usa long list of early psalters 
and books of devotion which do not contain 





the “ Quicunque;”’ yet he has not kept back 
any which do; and of those which do he 
lets others tell the probable date with laud- 
able candour. 

But he might have spoken more plainly 
than he has about the evidence to be derived 
from MSS. in general. The testimony of 
MSS. is worthless when it runs counter 
to history. In short, whenever they do 
so they impeach their own genuineness 
or antiquity. Even the character in which 
they are written is purely negative. No 
MS. written in Lombard characters, for 
instance, can be earlier that the seventh cen- 
tury, but it may well be for that matter of 
the eighth, ninth, or tenth. Similarly, the 
earlier characters only prove that a MS. 
written in them may have been written 
earlier; they fail in proving, apart from 
other considerations, that it actually was. 
If it would be more consonant with history 
to assume that a MS. was written in the 
ninth century, whose character might justify 
the supposition that it was written in the 
eighth, we must not create a difficulty 
which does not exist in history, by begging 
unnecessary prestige for a MS. There is 
not a single MS. which has been produced 
as yet, in evidence of the existence of this 
creed in earlier times, that would be robbed 
of its due by being ascribed to the ninth or 
even the tenth century. And whenever the 
general question of MSS. has been more 
carefully considered from this point of view 
than it yet has been, Dr. Swainson may rest 
assured that not one of those which perplex 
him occasionally will survive criticism in 
regard of that which in some quarters they 
have been held to prove. 

Dr. Swainson will be read on the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creed with interest undisturbed 
by controversy; but he has hardly gone 
to the roots of either: he fails to identify the 
first with the baptismal creed of the West ; 
and he cannot tell us when or how the last 
assumed the enlarged form in which it was 
promulgated at Chalcedon as having been 
received at Constantinople. This, I trust, 
readers of Dr. Smith’s forthcoming Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities (Art. ‘ Coun- 
cils of Constantinople”) will find solved 








for them. Epmunp S. Frovutkes. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Clarice Adair. By Mrs. Randolph. (Lon- 


don: Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) 

Jerpoint : An Ungarnished Story of the Time. 
By M. F. Mahony. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1875.) 

Earthward and Skyward. By Arthur Pen- 
rice. (London: S. Tinsley, 1875.) 

The Lion in the Path. By the Authors of 
“ Abel Drake’s Wife,” and “ Gideon’s 
Rock.” (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1875.) 

Sketches of Iafe among my ain Folk. By the 
Author of “‘ Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk.”’ 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
1875.) 

Hall’s Vineyard. By M. J. Franc. (London : 
Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) ; 

Clarice Adair is described as a Society 

Novel, and it is not without diffidence that 

one approaches a story which has to do with 

that peculiar world, of which one knows 





about as much as Lord Francis does 
of Celtic antiquities. The pivot of the plot 
is a mystery connected with the inheritance 
of landed property, which may he recom- 
mended to the notice of Sir Henry Maine, 
and M. Emile de Laveleye, and other stu- 
dents imterested in gavelkind, and similar 
odd customs. The father of Clarice Adair 
was “the reigning baronet” in a family 
which possessed two estates, of which one 
was invariably held by the second son of 
that dignitary. Now Sir Jasper saw no good 
in this wild custom, and privily abolished it, 
keeping his own counsel, and yet deluding 
himself with the idea that every one under- 
stood the change. Among people who did 
not understand it was Miss Lilian Orville, 
a young lady who smoked and frequented 
the best of bad society. She laid her 
snares for the Baronet’s second son Cecil, 
and married him, after he had thrown 
dust in his father’s eyes by engaging him- 
self to a certain Miss Constance Moor- 
som. As Miss Moorsom had no male rela- 
tives, Cecil suffered nothing except the dis- 
gust of Kilian at missing the second estate. 
Unable to live at Linton with her husband’s 
family, she eloped with a Portuguese Count 
who gave her diamond ear-rings. Now the 
heroine of this Society Novel, Cecil’s-sister 
Clarice, was an infant phenomenon, whose 
“playfellow”’ was Shakspere, who played 
“‘ dreamy German music,” read dreamy = 
man metaphysics, and sighed for a kindred 
soul, and—which is strange—for Society. 
In fact, the motive of all the women in the 
story is dear Society. Within the charm- 
ing precincts Clarice meets a kindred soul, 
Leonard Mervyn, who, though unable to 
outdo her in quoting Shakspere, is her 
master when it comes to Longfellow and 
dreamy German poetry. But Lilian’s sister 
Hermione, whose brilliant but improper japes 
we could wish to see printed separately in 
an appendix, as they are prudently omitted 
from the text, severs her from Leonard’s 
company, and in despair she accepts Lord 
Burton, who presents her with a “ superb 
diamond ring.” An elderly friend recalls 
her to duty, and as soon as Leonard hears 
that she has dismissed Lord Burton, he 
orders another superb diamond ring. Now 
mark, Lilian and the Count, and the illicit 
diamonds were all smashed in a railway 
accident, which had formed no part of their 
profligate scheme of pleasure. This, daugh- 
ters of England, this is the end of girls who 
smoke cigarettes, who wear dressing-gowns 
as gorgeous as any that spring from the 
fancy of the author of Guy Livingstone, who 
go to bals de mariées, and to “ compromising 
petits sowpers,”’ where it is chic to have an 
attaché. Intellect, on the other hand, and 
dreamy German music, are rewarded by 
superb diamond rings, and even the rejected 
Lord sends a sapphire bracelet to the cruel 
fair. 

Jerpoint is not the name of an Indian 
god, nor of an Australian bird, nor of a 
new kind of lace. It is the story, de- 
scribed as ungarnished, of a small Irish 
town rejoicing in this odd title. To tell 
the truth, we prefer our Irish stories gar- 
nished, after Mr. Lever’s early manner, for 
Irish society in fiction without humour, 
whisky, widows, duels, drunken doctors, 
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and rather broad stories, is perhaps a little 
and rather mean. Any one who likes 
may follow the thread of small intrigues, and 


= semi-commercial cabals, which. 


w be dreary in Balzac, and are de- 
solation itself in Jerpoint. Will it be be- 
lieved that in this Irish novel, only one 
horse-whipping occurs, and that it is not 
done, as Major Pendennis hoped Arthur was 
not plucked, “in public ” ? 

Mix up Jules Verne, Captain Mayne Read, 
The Coming Race, and Hans Pfaal’s wonder- 
ful voyage, throw in a commonplace love 
story, and you have Harthward and Shy- 
ward. As no one reads the successive efforts 
of feeble imaginations, which try to find in 
the Moon, or the planet Mars, the originality 
of plot which they seem to be aware is 
denied to their search on earth, there is little 
need to say much about Harthward and Sky- 
ward. Mr. Penrice is not De Foe, or Poe, 
or even Lord Lytton, and his description of 
impossible adventures has no interest or 
vraisemblance. We are as profoundly bored 
by the people in Mars, “a charming race of 
beings,” who did not know old age, as by 
the vacancy of the satellite Io, in which 
evolution has probably not yet developed 
human life. If Mr. Penrice wishes to be 
read, he must confine his fancy within the 
“ flaming walls of the world.” 

If there be a certain dry humour in asking 
a conundrum in nine hundred pages, it is 
the only humour which is to be found in the 
Iion in the Path. The book might as well 
have been styled a Bird in the Bush, for any 
reference that we can discover to the mo- 
narch of the desert. The authors have ex- 
panded the anecdote of a child-marriage in 
the reign of Charles II.—the “‘ fact-material,”’ 
we are told, is from Lord Macaulay’s His- 
tory—into a very long and excessively dull 
historical romance. Here are a man and 
woman, married when girl and boy, and 
who, though they have never met since 
their wedding, yearn after each other in 
the most mystical fashion, at the mature 
ages of twenty-five and thirty. “The white 
grand arms are stretched forth yearningly in 
the darkness. . . . Year after year has she 
sunk down upon the wall, and cried out in 
unendurable anguish of soul, as she cries 
now—Father of mercies! when will this 
end? My husband! Must I live, must I 
die like this? Oh, no! you will come! 
But when—when?” ‘When will this 
end?” we too exclaim, in unendurable anguish 
of soul, long, long before, like Socrates in 
the Republic, we spy the haven of finis. 

General Lord Langton, the exiled lover, 
seeks the owner of the soul, and of the 
grand white arms, whose style is as opulent 
as her charms, for she speaks of the 
“person” and “faculties” of her mare 
Bonnie Bell. But the General is ever 
thwaried by one Mary Modena Preston, 
whose dark intrigues are told in a manner 
which, as Bohn’s crib to Aeschylus says, 
“rivals the obscurity of the original.” The 
wiles that defied the police of William, and 
the spies of James, puzzle the modern 
reader as profoundly, and besides, he has no 
crown staked on unravelling them. What 
18 more obvious is the absurdity of the 
General’s adventure with a wrecker, and of 
Lady Hermia’s easy stratagem of dressing 





up a grey mare in black to personate 
a ghostly steed. There is an absolute — of 
local colouring, and a plentiful lack of gram- 
mar; in fact, only a schoolboy who had ex- 
hansted Scott and still pined for more, could 
possibly struggle through The Lion in the 
Path. 


It is very hard to tear oneself away from 
Sketches of Life among my ain Folk, not so 
much because the contents are thrilling, as 
because the cover is glazed and glutinous. 
The fingers cling fondly to it, and only 
part with a little crack. This is a drawback 
to the pleasure given by stories of Aberdeen- 
shire peasant life, which are told with good 
taste, simplicity, and propriety. The lan- 
guage will prove troublesome to a Scdtch 
lowlander, and nearly hopeless te an English- 
man :— 

“ Aw’m sayin’, man, ye needna connach yer 
sipper; that will dee nae gweed to naebody. 
Tak your sowens! Ye’re lattin them grow stiff 
wi caul’, for a’ the tribble t ’an was at keepin’ 
them het to you.” 

In a dialect of this kind, the annals of the 
poor may be short, but are scarcely to be 
called simple. Students of Scotch morality 
will be interested in ‘‘ Baubie Huie’s Bastard 
Geet.”’ The Bothie system claims rather a 
coarse Theocritus, whom it finds in the real- 
istie author of these sketches. 

As the name of Miss Braddon carries a 
suggestion of murders, bigamies, forgeries, 
“laws torn up, and a new face of things,” 
so that of the author of Hall’s Vineyard is 
short for all the horrors of Temperance 
Tales. Ruined hearths, broken hearts, a 
numerous and neglecved offspring, blossom 
in profasion. On the other side of the way 
is the virtuous family of total and prosperous 
abstainers, who parade their blessings and 
virtues in a rather pharisaical manner. In 
this tale of Australian life, the “ temperate ” 
do not seem so curious about their eating, 
as in a former work by Miss Franc, John’s 
Wife, where all parties were pigs of one sort 
or another. Miss Franc must be singularly 
unfortunate in her experiences of humanity 
if she has not meta few people of self-control 
enough to hit a medium between Total 
Abstinence and Total Inebriety. Must every 
one be what she calls “an Imbibee ” who 
does not swallow the pledge? Yes, says 
Miss Frane—though yes must not be put 
within inverted commas— 

“ And there are voices from the far-bush [what 

is a far-bush ?] echoing in our ears; voices from 
the pathless scrub, from poor inebriates wandering 
forth to die; voices from deep water-holes, from 
empty shafts, from lonely scrub, all echoing with 
the sad increasing ery, ‘ Drink, drink, drink.’” 
It is difficult to be sure whether the “ lonely 
scrub” is a person or a place; and surely a 
water-hole is the very place for a total ab- 
stainer to pass a happy day. A. Lana. 








THE HUSSITES IN BOHEMIA. 

Zur Geschichte des Husitenthwms culturhis- 
torische Studien. Von Friedrich von Bezold. 
(Minchen: Ackermann, 1874.) 

Tue author of this work, a young Munich 

writer, has already attained some distinction 

by his historical researches. In 1872 he 
published a work entitled Koniy Sigmund 
und die Reichskriege gegen die Husiten bis 
zum Ausgang des dritten Kreuzzugs, in which 








he displayed a thorough knowledge of his © 
subject, a careful examination of facts, and a 
er of hic description which cannot 
fail to park soe his vei: We are happy 
to learn that he intends to continue 
“studies” on the Hussite movement, and 
that we may gather from these that there 
are still some rich gleanings to be found in 
the works of Berger, Krummel and Griin- 
hagen, as well as in those of Palacky, Hofler 
and other earlier writers. But it is not 
from published records alone, however 
valuable and authentic, that Herr von Bezold 
selects his materials. He has ransacked the 
treasures contained in the Library at Munich ; 
sources of information which might well 
qualify such an author to write a full and 
complete history of the Hussites. This, how- 
ever, he makes no attempt to do, being 
satisfied if he brings clearly before us some 
special feature of his great subject from 
some point of view hitherto disregarded. 
He very truly says that we ought, above 
all things, to grasp the intellectual basis 
of this complex Hussite movement. That 
which we designate by the single term 
Hussite is, in reality, a mingling together 
of religious, national, and politico-social ten- 
dencies and efforts. It is only by a close _ 
study of its separate elements, in so far as 
such a distinction is possible, that we can 
form a judgment of the movement as a 
whole. Herr von Bezold proves, by con- 
vincing arguments, that among these ele- 
ments the necessity for reform im religion 
ought to hold the highest place, instead ox 
representing it, as too many writers have 
done, as a mere pretext for the furtherance 
of national plans, and perceiving nothing 
more elevated in this great rising than the 
struggle of the Czechs against the Germans. 
He points out the powerfal influence of 
Wicliffe—on which we now possess the ad- 
mirable work of Lechler—in animating and 
sustaining that ardent desire for reform 
which spread so rapidly in Bohemia even 
before the advent of John Huss ; he clearly 
marks the difference between the moderate 
Hussite party which had its special seat at 
Prague, and the radical party of the Tabo- 
rites, a difference which forcibly reminds us 
of that which existed between the Presby- 
terians and the Independents, and he does 
not hesitate to undertake the defence of the 
Taborites from many accusations which have 
been made against them. Here again an 
analogy to the history of the Revolu- 
tion in England strikes us at once— 
the Independents have, for a lengthened 
period, been misjudged from the hostile 
reports of the Royalists and the Presby- 
terians, and the Taborites from those of the 
Catholics and the Utraquists of Prague. 
Not until our own day have historians begun 
to regard both parties with other eyes than 
those of their most embittered enemies. 
There are many points of similitude between 
the Taborites and the Independents, not the 
least remarkable of which is, that those 
opinions in regard to religious toleration to 
which the latter owed so much were held by 
the former, and distinguished them very 
favourably from their opponents. 
The social efforts of the Hussites were 
closely connected with their opinions on re- 
ligious reform. It would not be difficult to 
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point out some of their ideas on social 
questions which resemble in a very remark- 
able degree ideas which at the time of the 
Reformation were more widely diffused and 
more plainly expressed, and which were also 
the result of a religious impulse. Foremost 
among these was the ignoring of the dis- 
tinction between the priesthood and the 
laity, which was expressed by Luther under 
the phrase “a universal priesthood,” and 
the principle of the equality of all men, and, 
as a natural consequence, the setting aside 
of all distinctions of rank. We are not sur- 
prised to find, however, that it is principally 
the radical Taborite writers who represent 
this democratic tendency. It was this ex- 
treme party, too, which acknowledged the 
‘‘sovereignty of the people,” which made a 
display of their hatred against all higher 
culture, and which sometimes went so far as 
to demand an equal division of property ; 
nay, further, it may even be said that the 
theory of the emancipation of women, in its 
modern sense, was already adopted by these 
societies. We see in the Bohemian Revolu- 
tion to what these tendencies led. Herr von 
Bezold has not failed to give due prominence 
to them. While he describes the effect of 
the Hussite Revolution on the peasants and 
the citizen classes, he shows how the mili- 
tary element of that revolution eventually 
overpowered all others. 

In his slight sketch of Ziska we find he 
remarks, as a specially interesting fact, that 
he was elevated to the ranks of the lesser 
nobility (IRitterstand) when he was well 
advanced in years, a fact which can hardly 
be brought to agree with Palacky’s assertion 
that Ziska would not recognise any distinc- 
tion of rank. The author rightly lays stress 
upon the important position assumed by 
the noble leaders in the radical armies, by 
which their character was in no slight degree 
affected. He shows convincingly that in 
this way the radical party ceased to re- 
present the opinions and wants of the people 
from which they had themselves sprung, 
and became at length alienated from those 
classes (p. 75). Estranged at the same 
time alike from the peasants and the citizens, 
they brought on their own ruin. The social 
changes which they had contemplated were 
not reached at all, and the religious reforms 
only very imperfectly. They were only too 
successful, though by no means to the ad- 
vantage of the country, in opening a way 
for the gratification of the hatred of the 
Slaves for the Germans, without succeed- 
ing in completely excluding the German ele- 
ment. The final result of the conflict was 
the material and intellectual ruin of Bohemia. 
But that which Bohemia lost in this great 
revolution has been gained by the nations 
which surround her, in the development of 
intellectual liberty. 

Here Herr von Bezold brings to a close 
his intelligent labours. We trust that we 
may meet with him again on the same field 
of enquiry ; for the great religious and social 
movement of the sixteenth century, which 
agitated Germany and extended throughout 
the whole of Europe, can never be clearly 
understood till the links are found which 
connect it with the Hussite War. 

ALFRED STERN. 











RECENT VERSE. 


Under the Dawn. By George Barlow. (Chatto 
and Windus.) What is meant by “the dawn,” 
or why Mr. Barlow is said to be “ under” it, we 
do not understand; but then there are many 
things in this volume hard to be understood. 
It seems that the author is an old offender, and 
that on previous occasions the critics have called 
him an imitator of certain great poets still rather 
young. He combats these strictures in twenty- 
two angry and somewhat incoherent pages of 
prose. But his prose is daylight and music in 
one compared with his verse. He lives in a land 
where “ pink laughs tinkle,” where the “ glance 
of a song-bird is shining,” and where he is a 
witness of such unusual visions as these :— 
“ Blackstained woe upon faces, 
As when a man presses grapes, 
And abundant rustle of crapes 
I heard, and I saw strange shapes, 
And white, bruised arms of our graces, 
And necks made red at the napes.” 
Having quoted Mr. Barlow as a visionary, we 
proceed to give an instance of his elegant and 
appropriate use of simile :— 
‘“‘ For as the wind in the dark, 
Coming down in a railway train 
In summer, is blown in vain 
Round that travelling swift-winged spark, 
So is death but a toothless shark 
To a soul whose life is pain.” 
May one without offence enquire if it is usual 
for the wind to come down im a railway train ? 
And what spark? And are we to hold that the 
wind or the train is a toothless shark? or is the 
whole passage nonsense? The reader may judge 
of Mr. Barlow's power as a metrist by another 
excerpt :-— 
“JT, Man, the lordly spirit of all things, 
Thus tortured, wail! 
I, Man, the fairest of all tall things 
That walk or fly or sail, 
Gather the common outcry of all small things 
With face not pale.” 
Mr. Barlow, posing as the fairest of all tall things, 
very appropriately indites a poem to his own 
beauty, which it appears 
“ did save 
From a foul, inglorious grave 
My sad genius many times,” 
and which he reminds, in another place, of an 
extraordinary ride his lady and he had by night, 
when they occupied themselves in this way :— 
“By many moons and flaming 
Immense red trees, 
We flew together, aiming 
Our flight at these.” 
Such ridiculous verse as this volume is stuffed 
with degrades the art of poetry more than twenty 
times as much mere humble doggerel. Before 
closing, we must mention that Mr. Barlow dedi- 
cates a poem to Mr. Swinburne, in which he 
addresses him as “my pale, strong brother, my 
sweet-winged brother,” and promises him some 
promiscuous portions of some human frame, lips 
and hair, and so on, in another world. Silliness 
and impertinence go hand in hand. 


Studies in Verse. By Charles Grant. (John 
Pearson.) Among the Elizabethan poets there 
are one or two, Breton for instance, and South- 
well, whose lyrics are on such a level of elegant 
excellence, that it is almost impossible to quote 
from them to advantage. Without claiming for 
Mr. Grant quite so high a place in literature as 
that held by Father Southwell, we may say that 
the pleasure his verses give us is of the same 
serene and gracious kind. Perhaps he is most of 
all like those German poets of the last generation 
who culminated in Friedrich Riickert. When we 
say that Mr. Grant's “Love's Triumph” com- 
pares not unfavourably with “ Liebesfriihling,” 
we mean to pay him a great compliment. That 
exquisite cycle of love-poems is characterised by 
the same delicacy, purity, and sincerity as this, 





though by more brilliance and fervour. The child- 
like poems in this volume are full of quaint and 
quiet fun, and indeed there is hardly a page that 
is not pleasant reading. We are the more glad to 
say this, because we did not like the author's first 
work, The Charm and the Curse. The outward 
appearance of the little book, original, delicate, 
and modest as it is, is a good signboard to the 
wares within. 


By Helicon: an Adventure (Bingham & Co.).— 
There ought to be a law compelling new writers 
of verse to state their sex me age on the title- 
page of their productions. This unpromising- 
ooking blue pamphlet, without name or prefatory 
note, has puzzled usa good deal, because there are 
some things in it that no one living need be 
ashamed to have written, and which yet are not 
quite in the manner of any one. These anonymous 
ao oO are hateful; we know not who may 

ave laid a snare for our feet inthem. We will 
take for granted that By Helicon is the work of 
an unknown author, and merely say, paren- 
—— that if any recognised writer is playing 
us a trick, he ought to be ashamed of himself. The 

oem is written “in iambo-trochao-spondaic- 

exameters,” and great trouble has been taken to 
make them correct in position and accent. The 
author has evidently spared no pains to avoid the 
laxity of such hexameters as those in Evangeline, 
and to gain exactness in prosody. All this, how- 
ever, we gladly leave to the attention of those 
interested, and proceed to the consideration of 
the poem. There really is a great deal in it 
that is wonderfully dainty and charming. It con- 
sists of a description of a dream the writer has in 
which the nine Muses come to him, white-robed 
and hand in hand, and speak to him. After they 
have spoken they pass away in light, and he gazes 
after them, but— 


‘“‘ Not long paused I thus: my cloak I gathered about 


me, 

Set my feet to the springing turf and sprang and 
straightway 

Dart-swift over the lawn flew, arrowy into the 
greenwood. 

Cowslip and crocus and daisy and buttercup swifter 
and swifter ? 

Chased one another beneath my feet, till flower and 
greensward 

Green and gold to one foam were blent of a flying 
river. 

Into the midnight copse by thorn and bracken and 
briar, 

Onward I hastened, straining mine eyes, but swifter 
the glory 

Glanced and vanished and glanced and vanished and 
utterly vanished.” 


The poem proceeds to describe another vision, 
or a fulfilment of the first, wherein the wanderer 
comes, in a wood-surrounded hollow of the hills, 
on four of the Muses. Here let him speak :— 

* One as a daffodil, one as a violet, one in a kirtle 

Hued as of orient pearl, and one was robed as a 

rose is ; 

One had a lute and one had a flute and one to the 

measure 

Footed in unison airily over the sun-bright meadow ; 

All her length the fourth lay, smiling among the 

flowers. 

Earth seemed air unto her that was footing it, 

lighter than dews are, 

When to the noon they ascend and are woven, 2 

vesture for heaven ; 

Fleet was the melody, fleet were her feet, not a 

flight of the music 

Never so swift was it, never so slow, but in rhyth- 

mical beating 
_ Straight she translated, embodied it visibly, lending 


to vision 

Equal delight as to ear in the euphony fleeting and 
flowing, 

Languidly swaying, or airily lissom, or mazily 
flitting, 


Flitting as zephyr of Hesperus through the cre- 
puscular pine-wood, 

Hasting or pausing, it seemed as herself were the 
soul of the measure.” 
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Finally, Apollo comes and addresses the wanderer. 
His address is not so good; it is tame. The 
merit of the poem lies in its descriptive passages, 
which are full of vigour, and grace. The author 
should recollect that, being able to indite such 
exquisite lines as 
“a streamlet 
Plaintive and ferny that stole with low soliloquy 
seaward,” 

it is disgraceful to write such very bad ones as 
“Seemed to be silent for the space of half-an-hour,” 


which no power in Parnassus or by Helicon could 
scan. We shall always be glad to meet with this 
author again; perhaps next time he will come 
forth from under the veil of anonymity. 


Reuben and other Poems. By Robert Leighton. 
(Daldy, Isbister & Co.) Reuben is a drama in 
five acts, and mostly in blank verse. In it Mr. 
Leighton takes about the same position with re- 
gard to old Thomas Heywood, the Elizabethan 
dramatist, that Alexander Smith took with regard 
to Shakspere. It is a mild and gossipy comedy, 
poetising humble country life somewhat in the 
way that such tragedies as 4 Woman Killed 
with Kindness and An English Traveller did the 
same life two hundred and fifty years ago. The 
language is smooth, gossipy, and adorned with 
such transpontine oaths as “ ’sblood ” and 
“zounds.” Sometimes the scenes are very real- 
istic. This is a breakfast-piece :— 
“Jane. Now, try a cup of this. 

already ! 
You've taken nothing! Do begin again. 
Reuben. Thank you, I've eaten heartily, very 
heartily ;- 
So heartily, indeed, my heart is full. 
Jane. I'd rather that your stomach were. But 
stay, 
I me to speak to you. This afternoon 
I go to spend the evening with Eliza, 
Who accuses us that we do not return 
Her frequent visits hither. I will go 
Early, and take my needlework, and you 
Will come and fetch me home.” 


The reader would never guess how soon the men- 
tion of “black-snouted toads” that “startle the 
dead dogs” breaks in upon this mild dialogue! 
The other poems are tales, semi-comic ones, in 
rhyme, and a quantity of “ Musings,” twenty-nine 
of them, all in the same metre. 


Arca: a Repertory of Original Poems, Sacred and 
Secular. hy Panne Meredyth, M.A. (Triibner.) 
Canon Meredyth criticises his own verses so im- 
partially and so correctly that we need do no more 
than quote his own words :-— 
“‘T could do better than I yet have done, 

Yet not so far excel what I have writ, 

As to make all the difference between 

Obscurity and Fame.” 

Claude and Etheline, and other Poems. (Bombay: 
Cooper & Co.) This isa very solemn story of a 
lady of English birth, voyaging to India, with her 
lover, who is cast ashore in a storm on the coast 
of Natal, and who eventually marries a savage, but 
mild, person of colour, and spends the rest of her 
life in a kraal, as the Zulu’s Bride. When she is 
very, very old, she meets with her first love, in a 
promiscuous manner, and diesat once. This tragi- 
eal tale is adorned with lyrics, of this species :— 

“ Like a lion he does tread, 


What! done 


edo; 
And he proudly holds his head, 
Yebo; 
Like an eagle’s is his glance, 
See his noble form advance, 
Yebo, yebo, yebo, 
Yebo.” 


Which is exactly like the song “ Willow” in the 
Bab Ballads. 

The Ritualist’s Progress. By A. B. Wildered 
Parishioner. agen One of the good-natured 
satires in weak verse that have almost entirely 


disappeared from the secular world. | Eprror. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that on Monday next Mr. Dis- 
raeli will receive a deputation of authors on the 
question of home and foreign copyright. 


Cartan R. Burton is engaged in bringing 
out a work on Broad Sword and Fencing, which 
will contain the fullest and most minute informa- 
tion with regard to the present state of the art in 
every school in Europe. The neglect into which 
this important branch of education has fallen in 
this country is by no means creditable to us, and 
we trust that Captain Burton’s work may do some- 
thing toward removing it. The book will be 
beautifully illustrated. 


Proressor Wuitney is staying in London for 
a few days, preparatory to starting for Germany, 
where he will remain until September. His 
object in going to Germany is to help Dr. Roth in 
a new variorum edition of the Atharva-Veda, a 
new (though unfortunately corrupt) MS. of the 
latter having lately been brought to Europe. It 
will be remembered that the only edition of this 
work accessible to scholars is the one published 
by Professors Whitney and Roth. 


Dr. Joxty, the translator of Professor Whit- 
ney’s Lectures upon Language into German, is also 
in London at present, for the purpose of examining 
certain MSS. in the British Museum. 


Tue Elementary Grammar, Reading-book, and 
Syllabary of the Assyrian language, by Mr. Sayce, 
will be out in about a week, and the first part of 
the companion Manual of Ancient Egyptian, by 
Mr. Le Page Renouf, may be expected to appear 
about the same time. It is contemplated to bring 
out before long an Assyrian Delectus, consisting 
of selected texts, with notes on difficult passages 
and words, and a glossary, which will form a 
a ad sequel to the Grammar and Reading- 

ook. 


A NEw work by Professor D. Ferrier, of great 
intetest for scientific readers, is in preparation. It 
will be entitled Functions of the Brain experi- 
mentally Investigated, and will be published by 
Messrs, Smith, Elder and Co. The same pub- 
lishers promise Mrs. Henry Fawcett’s much 
expected novel for May 15. 


A NEw serial story entitled Her Dearest Foe 
will commence in the June number of Temple 
Bar. 


Tue authoress of Rosa Noel and The Sisters 
Lawless has in the press a new novel to be called 
Loving and Loth. 


A NEW edition, revised throughout, of Dr. 
Draper’s History of the Intellectual Developement 
of Europe is in the press, and will be issued in a 
cheaper form by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 


ProressoR ScHRADER, of Jena, the founder of 
the German School of Assyriologists, who not 
long ago declined the Chair of Hebrew at the 
University of Heidelberg, has now been ap- 
pointed Professor of the Oriental Languages at 
the University of Berlin, and elected a member of 
the Royal Academy of Prussia. 


Tue second part of Professor Bernhard ten 
Brink's Chaucer: Studies on the History of his 
Development and on the Chronology of his Writings, 
will be published very shortly by Messrs. Triibner, 
of Strassburg. 


Messrs. LonaMANs announce for publication in 
May, Italian Alps, by D. W. Freshfield; Snio- 
land, by W. L. Watts; The New Minnesinger, 
by A. Leigh; A Study of Hamlet, by F. A. 
Marshall; D’Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe in the time of Calvin, vol. vi., 
translated by W. L. R. Oates; Christian Psy- 
chology, by T. M. Gormon; Helmholtz On the 
Sensations of Tone, translated by A. J. Ellis; 
Dissertations, §c., vol. iv., by J.8. Mill; The Signs 
of Character in the Human Heart, by N. Morgan; 





Healthy Homes, by C. Byckton ; and Handbook o 
the History of the English Language, by A. H. 
Keane. 

Mr. Lewis Fartey’s pamphlet on The Decline 
of Turkey, Financially, and Politically, has been 
translated into German, and will be published 
next week at Berlin. A French translation will 
also shortly be published in Paris. 


Messrs. J. anp A. OnurcHILt will publish in 
a few days a work by Mr. Alfred H. Huth on the 
Marriage of Near Kin considered with Respect to 
the Laws of Nations, Results of Experience and 
the Teachings of Biology, which we understand 
will be more comprehensive than anything else on 
the same subject. 


THE same firm have also in the press a work 
on the Royal Tiger of Bengal, by Dr. Fayrer, 
author of The Thanatophidia of India. 


WE deeply regret to see announced the death of 
Professor Ewald of Gittingen. We reserve a de- 
tailed notice for next week. 


Dr. 8. P. Treerrixs died at the age of sixty- 
two, on the very same day as Professor Selwyn 
(April 24). He has gone to his rest—in his case 
no empty form of words, for his life was as labori- 
ous as it was to the outward eye unrewarded. Yet 
he has left his mark clear and deep on the textual 
criticism of the New Testament. He was a born 
critic, even though it be granted that the narrow- 
ness of his inherited form of religion led him to 
ascribe a greater importance to the letter of the 
Scriptures than is now usual among religious 
thinkers. It was at all events not uncultivated. 
He would turn aside from the study of texts and 
versions (versions, too, in the original, and not in 
a Latin translation) to the delicate irony of 
Lucian’s Dialogues. Strange that the same man 
should be so devoid of humour as to embroider a 
useful translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon with 
futile warnings against the Biblical interpretations 
of which so large a part of the work consists. It 
was in 1844 that Tregelles first published an edition 
of part of the text of the New Testament, namely, 
the Book of Revelation, the Greek text of which 
was so revised as to rest almost entirely upon 
ancient evidence. In the introduction he ex- 
pressed his intention of preparing a critical edition 
of the Greek New Testament, which at once 
involved him in many years of close study of 
manuscripts, Tischendorf being his only rival as a 
collator, and, as most will think, decidedly his 
inferior as an editor. His principles have been 
described by himself in his Account of the Printed 
Text of the New Testament (a work which is not 
superseded by the now favourite works of Scrivener), 
and in the fourth volume, mostly re-written by 
himself, of Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures. 
They resembled those of Lachmann, but had been 
reached by a different process, and were defended 
in a more scientific manner. Paralysis struck the 
pen from his hand in 1870, as he was in the act of 
revising the concluding chapters of the Revelation, 
and the last two parts had to be brought out by a 
friend. Whether any part of the Prolegomena is 
in a fit state for publication, we are unable to say. 
But the work as it stands is a noble monument of 
unbefriended and unendowed genius. 


M. Micuet Lévy, the well-known Paris pub- 
lisher, died suddenly a day or two since. 


Mrs. KrnesForp has written to us again about 
her book. Inasmuch as Mrs. Kingsford in the 
first instance believed her personal character to 
be touched by the remarks of our reviewer, we 
felt it our duty to depart from our general rule, 
and to give Mrs. Kingsford the opportunity of 
saying all that she wished in respect of the impu- 
tations of which she complained, and in her own 
way. Our reviewer also came forward in the 
most frank and generous manner, and stated that 
he never intended to make such imputations as 
Mrs. Kingsford conceived to be implied by his 
article. Mrs. Kingsford now “acknowledges the 
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explanation” of the reviewer, but suggests that 
in withdrawing the supposed imputations of 
immoral writing from her book, the reviewer in 
his reply has by implication transferred them to 
a pamphlet of hers, a passage from which was 
quoted in the review—we are bound to admit, 
without sufficient indication of its source and 
context—and also alluded to in the reviewer's 
letter. It seemed to us at first impossible that 
any ingenuity could detect the presence of such a 
charge in our reviewer's letter; but now that it 
has been suggested to us that such a construction 
may be put upon one sentence in that letter, we 
beg to assure Mrs. Kingsford on the part of our 
reviewer that this ambiguity is merely the result 
of an inadvertence which he very much regrets ; 
that nothing was further from his mind than to 
impute immoral writing to the pamphlet; and 
that there is nothing in the pamphlet which would 
bear out any such imputation. 


Tue following memorial from the Manchester 
Literary Club has been presented to the Trustees 
of the British Museum :— 


“That a full, accurate, and trustworthy list of the 
books and pamphlets issued from the English press is 
@ pressing want in connexion with English literature. 
That in France and Germany there are official lists of 
this description, and that consequently there is less 
difficulty in learning what has been written by the 
authors of those countries than in getting the same 
information about the works of our own countrymen. 
That such a list would not only be of high utility for 
the present time, but would have a permanent his- 
torical value. 

“That the British Museum, having the right by 
law to a copy of every work published in Great 
Britain, is the institution wherein such a list could 
be best compiled. The inclusion of the privately- 
printed books—a large proportion of which probably 
find their way to the National Library—would prove 
of special interest and value. 

“That at present there is reason to think that the 
British Museum fails to acquire a considerable per- 
eentage of the books and pamphlets to which it is 
legally entitled ; that the regular and frequent issue 
of such a list would aid in discovering these lacunae ; 
it would also then become the interest of the pub- 
lisher of a book to comply as quickly as possible with 
the requirements of the Copyright Act, in order that 
the title might appear in the list, which would find 
its way into the hands of almost every librarian and 
student in the country. 

“That authors and journalists in the country, who 
are required by law to contribute their productions to 
the Library of the Museum, but who are very rarely 
able to avail themselves of its advantages, would be 
materially assisted in their labours by the issue of a 
complete and comprehensive Catalogue of Current 
Publications (especially as it would comprise privately- 
printed books and pamphlets), and would by this 
means feel themselves more closely assuciated with 
the great national institution under your charge. 

“That the Council of the Manchester Literary Club, 
whose members are resident in various parts of Lan- 
eashire, and most of whom are directly connected 
with literature and journalism, have reason to believe 
that the prayer of this Memorial may be taken as 
representing the feelings and wishes of men of letters 
generally, outside of the metropolis, and even of a 
large number in London who are unable to frequent 
the Library at will. 

“That the boon thus conferred—if haply the sug- 

gestion should meet with your approval—would be 
materially enhanced by the publication of the Cata- 
logue in a periodical (say, monthly) form, at a mode- 
rate cost ; and your memorialists believe that such a 
Catalogue, while it would unquestionably be a per- 
manent advantage to literature, would not entail any 
large expenditure. If not absolutely profitable in a 
pecuniary sense, it could probably be rendered self- 
sustaining.” 
The memorial was signed on behalf of the Club 
by J. H. Nodal, President; George Milner and 
John Page, Vice-Presidents; Charles Hardwick, 
Treasurer; William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L., F.S.S. ; 
William Hindshaw, John Plant, F.G.8. ; John E. 
Forbes, F.G.S. ; John Eglinton Bailey, and Edwin 
Waugh. 





To this memorial, Mr. Winter Jones, the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, has replied :— 

“I am directed by the Trustees to acquaint you 
that they have carefully considered the Memorial in 
question, but that they are not in a position to adopt 
the suggestion it contains. 


Tue French Academy has divided the Langlois 
prize between MM. Pessonnaux for his translation 
of Euripides, and Gustave de Wailly for his trans- 
lation of the opening books of the Aeneid. 


Tue French Academy, and the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, have selected the 
following among their late members whose busts 
are to be placed in one of its halls: MM. Cousin, 
le Due de Broglie, Guizot, Tocqueville, Rossi, 
Jouffroy, Villemain, Lamartine, Casimir Dela- 
vigne, Alfred de Musset, Berryer, le Comte de 
Montalembert, and Pierre Lebrun. 


Proressor AUFRECHT is to give a course of 
lectures at Bonn in the present session on “ The 
Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Tongues,” with an introductory course for students 
beginning the study of Sanskrit. 


SrNor Jurian ApRAIz commences in the Re- 
vista de Espaiia a series of sketches of the history 
of Hellenic studies in Spain. Juan Valdes, from 
certain analogies and from the names of places, 
came to the conclusion that the language first 
spoken in Spain was the Greek. 


Tre author of Felicia, reviewed in our last 
number, was inadvertently spoken of in the body 
of the article as Miss Edwards, instead of Miss 
Betham-Edwards. 


Dr. Grore Branpes is about to publish his 
lectures on Shelley, delivered this winter before 
the University of Copenhagen. _—, 


Tuer excited controversy whether the late 
Bishop Grundtvig, during his lifetime the most 
influential man in Denmark, and whose literary 
bones, like Samuel’s, are incessantly being dug up 
to work miracles with, sided or not with the ex- 
treme democratic party in politics, has just re- 
ceived a most important addition on the Conserva- 
tive side in the pamphlet, Grundtuig og det forenede 
Venstre (Grundtvig and the consolidated Left), 
just published by Professor Fr. Hammerich, a 
i-lang friend of the old poet-bishop. 

Tue latest numberof Grimm's Deutsches Worter- 
buch, the seventh in the First Part of Vol. IV., 
which has recently been issued in Germany, under 
the editorial direction of Dr. Hildebrand, only 
includes the words that fall between “Garten” 
and “ Gauner.” 


In an article on the Italian Archives in the 
April number of the Revista Europea, Signor B. 
Tanari gives a detailed account of the Archives of 
Siena, organised since 1858. In them are con- 
tained all the documents relating to the building 
of the Cathedral of Siena, from 1259 to 1379, and 
to the erection of the Fonte Gaja in 1408 and 
1409. 


Sienor G. Prrré has edited a collection of the 
opular stories of Sicily, Biblioteca delle Tradtziont 
opolart Siciliane (Palermo), accompanied with 

careful notes. He has added also a first attempt 
at a scientific grammar of the Sicilian dialect. 


Tue Padre Garrucci, known already as author 
of a history of primitive Christian Architecture, 
has now completed his Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana 
net primi otto Secoli (Prato), with copious illus- 
trations. 





Tue first of a series of articles by Mr. Swin- 
burne, to be continued in the Fortnightly Review, 
opens with some sonorous denunciation of the 
new race of Shakspere critics who attempt to 
discover the secrets of his workmanship by count- 
ing sounds and syllables on their fingers instead of 
listening for the music and meaning of the verse 
with their souls in their ears. Under the circum- 
stances we are scarcely inclined to complain of a 





slight superfluity—such as the critic himself 
notices in Romeo and Juliet—“ of rhetoric, and (as 
it were) of wordy melody, which flows and foams 
hither and thither with something of extravagance 
and excess,” in the cane The 
promised exposition of the writer's mature judg- 
ment and deliberate intuitions as to the sources and 
quality of Shakspere’s best metrical effects will form 
a very curious and interesting addition to literature, 
not merely on the ground of Mr. Swinburne’s own 
eminence as a master of the imagery of sound, but 
also because the subject itself is in a manner new, 
the effect on the mind of combinations of verbal 
tones having never received any approach to the 
attention accorded in the sister arts to the equally 
material relations and proportions of colour and 
line. The editor's third paper on Diderot’ is 
mainly an account of his “ Potter on the Blind,” 
from which a is quoted containing a 
really remarkable anticipation of the hypothesis of 
+ see development by natural selection. OC. 

ozzoni gives an interesting résumé of the state of 
opinion on economical controversies in Italy, 
where the general acceptance of the most severely 
orthodox views of Adam Smith and Ricardo is 
beginning to be diversified by the rise of a new 
school professing to hit the juste miliew between 
the crude utterances of the founders of the science 
and the visionary and metaphysical doctrines of 
its German professors, who think socialism may 
be established by the help of Caesarism. An 
article by Mr. Cooke Taylor, on “The Employ- 
ment of Mothers in Factories,” exposes the 
shallowness of the reasoning on which it has 
been proposed to restrict such employment by 
special legislation. There appears to be no observed 
connexion between a high rate of infant mortality 
and the employment of women in factories, and 
the advocates of legislation have simply dwelt 
on the evils of the present state of things without 
considering what proportion of the evils could be 
even nominally affected by any measures proposed. 
A minority of the women who work in factories 
are married; not all of those who are married 
have children; some have been deserted or are 
separated from their husbands; and it is only 
with regard to the indeterminately small propor- 
tion of those who are married, and have a hus- 
band and children, and now work to the injury of 
their health, that there can be even an apparent 
need for restriction; and this class, on careful 
enquiry, would probably be found much too small 
to make its protection compensate for the general 
disadvantages of minute special legislative inter- 
ference. 


In the Contemporary Mr. Macleod introduces 
his favourite doctrine that political economy is 
the science of exchanges, by an interesting enu- 
meration of preceding definitions from Aristotle 
onwards. But in the endeavour to convict other 
writers, and especially Mill, of confused reasoning 
on the subject of credit, he seldom achieves more 
than a verbal victory, which does nothing to ad- 
vance a real understanding of the problem. Ex- 
changeability is certainly one of the commonest 
notes of wealth or property, and it is possible, 
though not very useful, to say that economic 
science deals with the exchange of rights (over 
property) rather than with the exchange of pro- 
perty, which may be immaterial. But it must 
also be remembered that rights are not valuable 
in virtue of their exchangeability, but in virtue of 
the material circumstances which cause mep to 
desire the exchange, and the immaterial rights 
which change hands under the name of credit are 
only exchangeable in proportion to their real- 
isable nature; a merchant is allowed to trade 
upon his reasonable expectations of the profit 
coming to him in the future from the prudence 
of his former investments, but this credit is not 
a new form of property, only an extension of 
the exchangeability of his money and labour as 
represented in his character for solvency. Dr. 
Carpenter continues to discuss his objections to 
the doctrine of “ human automatism ” with so much 
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understanding of the position that it seems curious 
that he can continue to repeat such flimsy argu- 
ments against it as, that if all thought is a result of 
molecular motion, the same molecular motion 
might produce the same actions as at present, 
without the agents being conscious of either 
thought or action. The consciousness of Profes- 
pe, tira or Clifford when dissenting from Dr. 
Carpenter may be the natural concomitant of a de- 
finite process of molecular motion in their brains, 
whether the motion is conditioned by antecedent 
motions of the same kind, or—in some unknown 
way —by the consciousness attendant on an ante- 
cedent molecular state. So with regard to Dr. 
Carpenter's other objection to the supposed dis- 
couragement of moral effort by necessarianism : as 
hetruly observes, it is impossible to tell which motive 
will have most weight with the will until the 
event has shown, and necessarians, like other 
educators, are perfectly consistent in exhorting 
children—or adults—to make the most vigorous 
efforts and to exercise the most constant self- 
control that they can, expressly on the old- 
fashioned ground that “they do not know what 
they can do till they try.” Mr. Matthew Arnold 
continues to treat the theologians von fach some- 
what as Mr. Swinburne treats the mechanical 
commentators on Shakspere ; but he imprudently 
ventures this month on a construction of his own, 
which may provoke criticism in its turn. 


Tae Cornhill continues rather monotonous, two 
stories from one writer being — nearly 
enough of the same good thing. The ‘‘ Marriage 
of Moira Fergus” is a low-life counterpart of 
the wedded troubles of Princess Sheila, and is 

erhaps meant to assist the southern imagination 
in understanding the more elaborate picture ; but 
Sheila and her husband do little or nothing for 
their protégés, so, artistically speaking, their right 
to wy to life for the occasion might be ques- 
tioned. 


THE Gentleman’s Magazine contains a very 
friendly, but seemingly well-informed, biographical 
notice of Gambetta, by ‘“ Spectavi,” according to 
which the ex-dictator owes his comparative im- 
munity from the attacks of envy to a no less ex- 
ceptional freedom from personal vanity. 


In Macmillan Mr. Palgrave’s “Story of Njed” 
comes to a conclusion, in the pathetic manner 
habitual to such art; the question which he 
raised in the preface to it, why early realistic art 
is usually pathetic, while fairy tales and romances 
of the Arabian Nights order always end happily, 
might perhaps be answered by a reference to the 
tendency of the mind to dwell with most atten- 
tion upon the phenomena that strike it as excep- 
tional. In simple societies the tragic exceptions 
to the rule of tranquillity are noticed ; but when 
the habit of idealising misfortune has been formed, 
and the mind has learnt to accept it as an ordi- 
nary incident of life, good fortune (or the absence 
of calamity) becomes again in its turn a thing to be 
noticed and even on occasion idealised. 


Fraser contains a study of Euripides by Mr. 
Froude, who explains that he never had leisure to 
do justice to that author till his African journey ; 
and a curious account of an Irish heroic poem, in 
which primitive scraps of legend or folk-lore are 
mixed with Homeric (or rather Ossianic) de- 
scriptions of war and feasting. 





WE have received Guy Mannering, by Sir 
Walter Scott, new edition (Routledge); Oration 
delivered in Carpenters’ Hail on the Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Congress of 1774, by H. Armitt 
Brown (Philadelphia) ; Forty-third Annual Re- 
port of the Trustees of the Perkins Institution 
(Boston, U.S.: Wright and Potter); The Positive 
Philosophy of Auguste Comte, freely translated and 
condensed by Harriet Martineau, second edition 

ongmans); Un Vaincu, Souvenirs du général 

rt Lee, par Mdme. B. Boissonnas, 3* édition 
(Paris: Hetzel); Democracy in America, by 





Alexis de Tocqueville, trans. H. Reeve, new 
edition (Longmans). 

Tue Appendix to the Report (New Series No. 
III.) of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council 
and Local Government Board contains most im- 

rtant papers, by Dr. Burdon Sanderson, on the 

‘athology of the Infective Processes ; by Dr. Klein, 
on the Contagium of Variola Ovina, and on the 
Lymphatic System and its relation to Tubercle; 
by Dr. Creighton, on the Aetiology of Cancer; 
and by Dr. Thudichum, on the Chemical Consti- 
tution of the Brain. Dr. Simon states that other 
and equally valuable work, in aid of Pathology 
and Medicine, is in progress, under the direction 
of the Lords of the Council. 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published :—Reports of the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council and Local Government 
Board, New Series, No. H., containing thirty-six 
plates (price 7s. 6d.), No. III. (price 1s. 4d.) ; Re- 
— of the Inspectors of Factories (price 1s.) ; 

— on the Cultivation of Jute in Bengal, and 
on Indian Fibres available for the Manufacture of 
Paper, by Deputy Magistrate Hem Chunder Kerr 
_ ls. 2d.) ; Correspondence relating to the 
exercise of the Prerogative of Pardon in New 
South Wales (price 8d.); Correspondence and 
Reports on the Cassowecticanes of the Floating 
Dock Sourabaya, built for the Dutch Government, 
with plates (price 2s.); A Digest of the Statutes 
relating to Urban Sanitary Authorities, Second 
Edition (price 1s. 6d.); Report of Committee on 
East India Compensation of Officers (price 
1s. 8d.) ; Annual Report of Captain Harris on the 
operation of the Contagious Sissies Act; Sup- 
plemental Report of the Commissioners of Church 
Temporalities in Ireland, &c. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


In the last Report of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India will be found an interesting ac- 
count of a trip made by one of the trained 
Asiatic explorers ‘from Pitoragarh, in Kumaun, 
through Nepal into Great Tibet, and back across 
the Brahmaputra by the Gunduk river into British 
territory. More than one of the Nepal streams 
(as appears from this report) are crossed by means 
of a single rope stretched across, from which the 
traveller suspends himself, monkey-fashion, by his 
hands and feet, carrying his luggage or merchan- 
dise on his chest. For those, however, like the 
Asiatic explorer, whose nerves are not equal to 
this feat, slings are provided. Slavery exists 
throughout Nepal, and all castes are sold into 
slavery, the father having power to sell his chil- 
dren ; but this step deprives them of caste. It is 
said, however, that Jung Bahadur intends to 
abolish the entire practice. The Brahmaputra 
was crossed about 83° 55’ E. longitude (where it 
is about 250 feet wide, and has a very gentle 
current), on boats made of yak’s hides sewn at 
the ends, and attached to sticks at the sides. On 
his return journey the explorer passed through 
Tansen, where there is a fort, gun-foundry, and 
manufactory of small arms. Inside the fort, the 
wails of which are about twelve feet high and 
made of brick and mortar, are two-storied brick 
buildings which are used as the Magazine, Court- 
house, and Treasury. Formerly 1,100 men used 
to be stationed here, but now there are 1,600, 
who are drilled by two discharged subahdars of 
the Indian native army. All over Nepal, in fact, 
military organisation is being amplified. Al- 
though the explorer was prevented from advancing 
further into Tibet than the vicinity of the Brah- 
maputra, he has contributed much valuable in- 
formation concerning the Nepalese kingdom, which 
is still almost as unknown as if it were a foreign 
and not a dependent state. 


At the last meeting of the Scandinavian Society 
of Antiquities (Det Nordiske Oldskriftselskab) at 
Copenhagen, Professor P. G. Thorsen delivered 
an interesting address on the latest discoveries re- 





garding the two great tumuli in Zealand, known 
as the Jellingchéie. It will be remembered that 
the northernmost of these, traditionally known as 
Queen Thyra’s, was examined in 1820, and found 
to contain a tomb, and a vast collection of valua- 
ble antiquities, while the other, known as Gorm’s 
Hill, when examined by command of Frederick 
VII. in 1861, was found to be no tomb at all. 
Professor Thorsen began by stating that between 
the tumuli there stand two stone monuments, of 
which the smaller bears this Runic inscription: 
“Gorm the king made these in remembrance of 
Thyra his wife.” The larger stone bears runes to 
this effect: “‘ Harald the king bade these monu- 
ments be made in memory of Gorm his father, 
and Thyra his mother, that Harald, who himself 
won all Denmark and Norway, and had the Dane- 
folk christened,” and on the back is a rude figure 
of the crucified Christ. This stone is evidently 
from the end of the tenth century, and so fifty 
years later than the lesser stone. Gorm died in 
940, Thyra later, and Harald Blaatand in 988. It 
would seem that the southern tumulus contained 
the bodies of Gorm and Thyra, the rune-stone 
having been placed before the death of either, and 
that the northern one would have contained the 
body of Harald, if his life had ended peacefully, 
and not by the sword of Palnatoke. The light 
that has been thrown on history by the reading of 
these inscriptions serves to demonstrate the accu- 
racy of Saxo Grammaticus’ narrative of the 
epoch, 

LrguTENANT ConpDER reports a proposed identi- 
fication of Adullam, city and cave. The tra- 
ditional site was the great series of caves at 
Khureitun, late writers, however, giving pre- 
ference to Deir Dubban. But M. Clermont Gan- 
neau discovered the name of Aydee Mich attached 
to a small ruin in the Shephelah or Low Country. 
Lieutenant Conder has now examined this site 
carefully, and comes to the conclusion that he has 
found the ruins of the city of Adullam with 
“the cave” close by. It lies on the western 
slope of the Wady Sur, the upper portion of the 
valley of Elah. Its position, on a ledge 500 feet 
above the valley, is important for military pur- 
poses. There are the usual indications of ancient 
occupation in wells, stone troughs, tombs, and 
terraces. It seems to fulfil the topographical re- 
quirements, and the name preserves the essential 
letters of the Hebrew. ‘The cave” resolves 
itself into a series of small caves from twenty to 
thirty feet in breadth, still inhabited or used as 
stables. It is marked in Murray’s mapas the Wel 
Mudkor, standing about half-way between Kilah 
and Socoh. Lieutenant Conder points out that 
the present cave-dwellers of Palestine will not 
live in the large caves such as those of Khureitun 
on account of their darkness, their reputed un- 
healthiness, and the scorpions with which they 
abound. 

He also suggests that Beit Jibrin (Bethogabra, 
the House of Gabriel) is the ancient Libnah. The 
camp of Beit Jibrin has furnished him with 424 
names in 180 square miles: there are, on an ave- 
rage, three ruins to every two square miles, but 
most of them are early Christian. Out of the 
ninety-seven names in the list belonging to Judah, 
not counting the cities of the Negel, thirty-two 
had been identified before the Survey, three more 
recently by M. Clermont Ganneau, and thirty- 
three—perhaps three or four more—have been 
identified by Lieutenant Conder and the Survey 
party. In other words, the systematic survey has 
done in three years as much as all previous travel- 
lers put together. 


THe new Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund contains Reports by Lieutenant 
Conder, and notes by Major Wilson and Captain 
Warren. Lieutenant Conder regards 1874 as the 
most eventful year of the Survey, and sums up 
the results. He gives us, too, some fresh identifi- 
cations of places in the Hill Country of Judah, the 
most interesting of which is that of the Valley of 
Berachah in 2 Chron. xx.; whether the Hebron- 
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site of Eschol falls with the Vandeveldes’ Eshkali, 
may perhaps be doubted. Lieutenant Conder’s loca- 
tion of Bethabara at one of the principal northern 
fords of the Jordan is certainly plausible. He also 
reports on Tell Jezer and its inscribed stones ; on 
the Muristan, where the very interesting remains 
of the Hospital of the Knights of St. John have 
been lately discovered ; and on Mr. H. Maudslay’s 
important explorations in the Rock Scarp of 
Mount Zion. Lieutenant Conder also writes on 
the line of march of King Richard, and on seve- 
ral of the sites of medieval tradition. Major 
Wilson shows both knowledge and judgment in 
his note on Lieutenant Conder’s identification of 
Nob with Neby Samwil, against which we ven- 
tured to protest in noticing the last Quarterly 
Statement. Lieutenant Conder’s exuberance leads 
him occasionally into remarks which are scarcely 
worthy of publication by his society. 


Dr. PETERMANN supplies his readers in No. 5 of 
his Mittheilungen with a map of California and 
its Gulf reduced from a four-sheet survey executed 
during portions of the years 1873 and 1874 by 
Commander G. Dewey and other officers of the 
United States Coast Survey. The survey, which 
consisted of an examination of 2,780 miles of 
coast-line, was completed in a short space of time, 
and so does not profess to give a minute delinea- 
tion of every recess in the coast ; but it neverthe- 
less is sufficient for the purposes of general navi- 
gation, and being connected with the principal 
triangulation, is adapted for incorporation into 
maps and charts. One important result is to shift 
the whole west coast of the peninsula a little to 
the east, and so reduce its area. 


Srarr-Caprain Sosnorsky, whose scientific 
trip into Mongolia and Siberia from the side of 
China has been already mentioned in these columns, 
arrived at Han-kow by steamer from Shanghai 
just about the time when the European residents 
were holding their race meetings. The Cossacks 
being well known for their skill in horsemanship 
went through some feats at the request of the 
inhabitants, and were much applauded. The local 
authorities have shown (for Chinese) the most 
extraordinary favour to the Russians by giving 
them permission to visit every part of the town 
and neighbourhood (a concession never previously 
accorded to strangers), and to photograph any 
Chinese inhabitants or views at pleasure. 


Wirn regard to the plans for the improvements 
in and about the Tiber, it may be of some interest 
to know that in the last half of the seventeenth 
century a Dutch hydraulic engineer, Cornelius 
Meyr, was invited to Rome for the same purpose. 
Many of his plans were carried out, but the most 
important part was left undone through the jea- 
lousy of the Italian architects and engineers. 
Meyr, however, published them with many en- 
gravings in a book printed in Rome in 1683, under 
the title, “ L’ Arte de’ Restituire a Roma, etc. Dell’ 
Ingegniero Cornelio Meyr Olandese.” 


WE learn from the German papers that the 
first part of Dr. Adolf Bastian’s Report of the 
German Expedition to the Loango Coast has been 
published at Jena. In this volume the experi- 
enced African explorer, who had been specially 
appointed to guide the directors of the Expedi- 
tion in their choice of a site for their chief trad- 
ing station, sets forth his reasons for fixing upon 
Chinchoxo on the Landana coast, about sixty miles 
north of the mouth of the Zaire, and gives so 
minutely detailed a report of the various geognos- 
tic and meteorological conditions of the district, 
with a careful exposition of the local fauna and 
flora, and the ethnological and social characteris- 
tics of the native tribes, that he in effect presents 
his readers with an exhaustive history of this 
imperfectly known portion of Central Africa. 
Special interest attaches to his account of the 
peculiar form of priest-kingship which prevails in 
the kingdom of Angoy, on the Loango coast, 
where the requirements for the dignity and the 
preliminary ceremonies of coronation are so 





severe that few of the Loango nobles eligible for 
the office can be found willing to present them- 
selves as candidates, and fewer still succeed in 
obtaining the distinction. Owing to these ex- 
traordinary conditions, the thrones of oy and 
of two neighbouring kingdoms of the go 
tribes where similar usages prevail, have for some 
ears remained vacant, and consequently the 

dies of their late occupants continue according 
to prescribed usage unburied, and are at present 
temporarily deposited in coffins, above ground, 
since their final interment cannot take place 
except in the presence of a properly elected 
successor. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(Second Notice.) 


WE resume our analysis of the Annual Report of 
the Trustees of the British Museum with an ac- 
count of the additions made to the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities. About 3,200 new objects 
were placed in this collection by Dr. Birch during 
the past year, among the most remarkable of 
which are :— 

“Wooden board of a coffin, on which is painted 
Merartef worshipping Socharis. 

“Terra-cotta figure of a Canephoros, or basket- 
bearing priestess. From the Fayoum. 

“Terra-cotta group of two Erotes or Cupids hold- 
ing grapes, and thyrsus. From the Fayoum. 

“A torch-bearing genius, perhaps intended for 
Thanatos, Death, wearing a chlamys. From the same 
locality. 

‘“‘Several lamps from Damanhour, with the names 
of makers, Agathos, Faustus, and Caius, one with the 
HPA incised. 

“Terra-cotta jug in shape of a female head, and 
another moulded in the form of a pigeon. 

“ Red granite head of a negro. From Tel Basta. 

“Two arragonite heads of Rameses III. for inlay- 
ing. From Tel El Yahoudeh. 

“ Dark stone cylindroid weight, with inscription. 

“ Silex fragment of a vase, on which are engraved 
the name and titles of Apep, or Apophis, an unplaced 
monarch. 

“Steatite figure of Isis, standing, with her name 
and titles inscribed. 

“Porcelain cartouche for inlaying, having on it 
the name of Rameses V. From Tel El Yahoudeh. 

“Green porcelain ibex, having on the base the 
prenomen of Amenophis III. of the 18th dynasty. 

“Blue porcelain, porcelain object in shape of a 
flower. From Tel El Yahoudeh. 

‘Some porcelain tiles for inlaying, in shape of an 
ogive, with papyrus flowers, buds, and rosettes. 

‘“‘Green porcelain cylinder, with name and titles of 
Thothmes III. of the 18th dynasty.” 

In addition to these it is only necessary to 
notice the very large collection of Assyrian anti- 
quities from the excavations carried on in Meso- 
potamia by Mr. George Smith in 1873 and 1874, 
sufficient accounts of which have already been 
published. 

In the Department of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, upon which Mr. C. T. Newton reports, 
we observe the following among presentations by 
Admiral Spratt :— 

“Marble fragment of a Greek inscription recording 
a decree of proxenia, granted by the people of Telos 
to Arion, son of Aristonikos, a native of Ptolemais, 
From Telos. 

“Two marble fragments, apparently parts of one 
inscription. On one of these fragments occurs the 
title MONAPXO%, which was applied to the chief 
magistrate of Cos. On the other fragment is mention 
of Asklepios, whose worship prevailed in that island. 
From Cos. 

“Marble fragment of an inscription, apparently 
part of a decree conferring the rights of citizenship 
on certain persons. From Cos.” 

The Rev. H. F. Tozer presented two fragments 
of pottery found in Santorin, the ancient Thera, 
on a site supposed to be that of prehistoric dwell- 
ings. 

Among the purchases for this department may 
be mentioned :— 


“ Twenty-oné statuettes anda mask in terra-cotta, 





found in Greek tombs at Tanagra. ‘These figures are 
remarkable for their almost perfect preservation, and 
for the delicacy and refinement of the modelling. 
They are probably productions of the later Athenian 
school of art. 

“ Five Athenian lekythi of fictile ware, with poly- 
chrome designs on a white ground ; on one of which is 
represented Charon in his boat beckoning towards a 
female figure beside a stelé. On three of the lekythi 
are representations of mourners bringing offerings to 
tombs. 

“Fifty-nine gems and three pastes, mostly in inta- 
glio. The greater part of these gems are of a very ar- 
chaic character, and of that class which has been 
found in Rhodes, Melos, and other Greek islands 
associated with antiquities of the Graeco-Phoenician 
period. 

“ Onyx cameo. Victory holding a bust, probably 
of a Roman empress ; a fruit tree and an animal with 
reindeer horns. This cameo, which is of unusual size, is 
probably as late as the third century a.p. It was 
formerly in the collection of M. J. F. Letureq. 

“ A pair of gold ear-rings, remarkable for the rich- 
ness of their decoration, and their great size. They 
appear to be of a late period. Found in Grenada, 
Spain. 

“ An archaic Greek amphora of fictile ware, the de- 
sign painted in black on a drab ground. On each 
side of the body is a lion, and on each side of the 
neck two cocks fighting. From Athens. 

“A pyxis of fictile ware, round which is painted a 
frieze in red figures on a black ground, representing 
the interior of a house in which two female figures 
are waited on at their toilet by several attendants. 
Over the heads of these figures are inscribed the 
names Pontomedeia, Glauke, Kymodoke, Kymothea, 
Galene, Doso, Thaleia. This pyaxis is one of tie 
most beautiful extant specimens of Athenian vase 
painting. From Athens. 

“A marble statuette of a draped female figure. 
The drapery is well composed, and altogether the 
figure is an interesting example of the later school of 
Greek sculpture. Found at Arnitha in Rhodes. 

‘* A Greek inscription containing a dedication by a 
priest to kings of Egypt, probably Ptolemy Soter and 
Philadelphus. 

“An alabaster jar, probably a measure, on which 
is an inscription in characters resembling those on 
the coins of Pamphylia. Found near Rhodes. 

“Two alabaster vases, one of which is of the 
peculiar funnel shape only met with in ‘the archaic 
fictile ware of Ialysos and Santorin.” 

“A Cupid, four small figures, a mouse, a bull, a 
vase-handle, and sundry small objects in bronze.” 


Among the Greek inscriptions received from 
Ephesus, part of the result of Mr. Wood’s ex- 
ploration of the site of the Temple of Diana, are— 

“One of the duplicate bilingual inscriptions found 
in the peribolos wall. This inscription, which is in 
Greek and Latin, states that the Emperor Augustus 
out of the revenues of the Goddess Diana, had rebuilt 
the peribolos wall round her Temple. This was in 
the pro-consulship of C. Asinius Gallus (B.c. 6), whose 
name is erased from the inscription. He had been 
condemned by the Senate, a.p. 31. 

“ Stelé, with inscription bearing the same date as the 
last, and with the name of C. Asinius Gallus again 
erased. This inscription marks the breadth of a 
watercourse. From the peribolos wall.” 


Mr. A. W. Franks notes among other interest- 
ing acquisitions by the Department of British and 
Mediaeval Antiquities the following :— 


“The head of a king, carved in ivory, of the 
fourteenth century, probably of English workman- 
ship ; from the Meyrick collection. 

“ Forty-three tiles from the site of Chertsey Abbey, 
Surrey. 

‘“‘ An ewer in pottery of the thirteenth century, in 
the form of a knight on horseback; a stoneware 
figure of Meleager, made by John Dwight at Fulham, 
about 1672; and an earthenware tyg, dated 1640. 

“Three specimens of English earthenware; one of 
them, a candlestick dated 1651; another, with in- 
scription relating to the contested election for Oxford- 
shire, in 1754-55. 

“A Byzantine buckle set with pastes ; Byzantine 
cameo, and two golden ornaments of uncertain age, 
from Ephesus. 

“ Carved ivory head of a tau staff of the thirteenth 
century; two carvings in ivory, probably of Syrian 
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work; two early carved Oriental boxes in ivory, and 
a German cup turned in ivory; an early Majolica 
bowl, two Majolica jars from a Spezieria, one of them 
dated Faenza, 1549, and four pewter plates, made at 
Nurnberg, with designs in relief. 

“ A very extensive collection of watches, illustrating 
the various phases through which the art of watch- 
making has passed, collected by the late Sir Charles 
Fellows, and bequeathed by his widow, Lady Fellows. 
It consists of eighty-seven specimens, varying in 
date from 1520 to 1720; two of them are stated to 
have belonged to Oliver Cromwell. 

“A German alarum clock made at Tubingen, 1554, 
an old English watch in a gold filigree case, and five 
pocket dials. 

“ A very fine watch, in an enamelled case, stated to 
have belonged to Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign 
the works may have been made; the case is of the 
time of Charles IL. 

“A watch with an enamelled portrait of George IT., 
and a curious movement of soldiers, probably alluding 
to the Battle of Dettingen, 1743.” 


To the Department of Coins and Medals Mr, R- 
S. Poole has added a remarkable selection from 
Phrygia and the neighbouring parts, collected on 
the spot, and comprising some rare specimens; a 
number of very rare coins and medallions, in- 
cluding pieces of Mytilene, Ephesus, Pergamus, 
Ilium, &c., chiefly from the well-known cabinet 
of Mr. Addington; an aureus of Julian the 
Tyrant, slain near Verona by Carinus, of which the 
Museum possesses only one other specimen ; a gold 
medal, supposed to be of George Seton, Earl of 
Huntley, dated 1562; &c., &c. 

To the Department of Zoology the most notable 
donation last year was the collection of shells, 
formed by Mrs. John Edward Gray, consisting of 
about 12,000 specimens, representing about 4,000 
species. The most notable purchase was the series 
of the brilliant or richly coloured beetles of the 
family Buprestidae, from the collection of Mr. 
Edward Saunders, who had made this group his 
special study for many years, and had brought 
together 7,267 specimens in the most perfect state 
of preservation. Among other purchases were :— 


“A series of nine skins and skeletons of largo 
Quadrupeds from Southern Abyssinia, supplementary 
to the collection purchased last year, viz., the skeleton 
of a male Giraffe, the skins and skeletons of both 
sexes of a wild Buffalo (Bubalus centralis), the skins 
and skulls of a variety of Water-buck (Kobus sing- 
sing), and of a smaller Antelope (Zragelaphus decula), 
and skeletons of an adult Rhinoceros bicornis and 
Hippopotamus. 

“The type of a new Pheasant (Lobiophasis Bulweri) 
from the interior of Borneo; presented by H. E. the 
Governor of Labuan, and named after the donor. 
This is one of the most interesting additions that have 
been made for some years past to our knowledge of 
birds. It is a bird rather above the size of a common 
Pheasant, and with skinny wattles on the naked head 
which are probably of a bright blue colour during 
life. The body, which is entirely of a deep black 
colour (each feather having a glossy margin), termi- 
nates in a long lyre-shaped snowy-white tail.” 


A very extensive collection of Pleistocene Mam- 
malian remains from the Fluviatile deposit of 
“Brick earth” in the Valley of the Thames at 
Ilford, Essex, has been added to the Department 
of Geology by Mr. Geo. R. Waterhouse, being 
the entire Museum of Sir Antonio Brady, and 
consisting of upwards of 900 specimens. They 
comprise portions of the skeletons of the following 
animals:—The Fossil Lion (Felis spelaea, Gold- 
fuss), Fox (Canis vulpes, Briss.), and a species of 
Bear, together with Elephant, Rhinoceros, Horse, 
agp Deer, Bison, and Ox remains. 
Of lephant remains there are nearly 300 speci- 
mens, including tusks, molar teeth, portions of 
and lower jaws, and other parts of the 
skeleton. Some few of these are referable to the 
Elephas antiquus, Falconer ; the remainder apper- 
tain to the Elephas primigenius, or Mammoth ; a 
series of great scientific interest, since it comprises 
teeth, jaws, limb-bones, and other mee. of a large 
number of individuals, showing the conditions of 
these parts at the different ages of the animal, 


from the extremely young Mammoth to very aged 
individuals. 

The value of this collection is much enhanced 
by an excellent catalogue of its contents which 
accompanies it. 

The additions by Mr. Story-Maskelyne to the 
Collection of Minerals have been valuable rather 
than numerous. The number of new specimens 
is 814, They include native gold from various 
parts of Queensland and California; a series of 
crystals of diamond lying in the decomposed rock 
in which they are found at the diamond fields of 
South Africa; and native sulphur, in remarkably 
fine crystals, from Girgenti, Sicily. 

The cryptogamic collections in Mr. W. Carru- 
thers’ Botanical Department have been largely 
increased during the past year. An extensive 
series of Lichens was obtained from the Herba- 
rium of Dr. Nylander, of Paris, and the well- 
known Lichen Herbarium of Isaac Carroll was pur- 
chased, one — rich in rare and unique Irish 
specimens. e most important acquisition, how- 
ever, was the Moss Herbarium of the late Mr. Wm. 
Wilson, of Warrington, who devoted his life to 
that study; he was the author of the standard 
work on British Mosses, and of numerous memoirs 
on exotic species. This herbarium contains the 
type-specimens of those various works, and 
abounds in original drawings prepared with sin- 
gular accuracy, and with manuscript notes of 
great critical value. It consists of a collection of 
British mosses and Jungermannieae, as well as a 
collection of foreign specimens of these two 
orders. 

We have little space left wherein to quote from 
Mr. G. W. Reid’s return from the Department of 
Prints and Drawings. The chief new examples, 
however—those from the collection of the emi- 
nent connoisseur, Hugh Howard—have already 
been noticed in our columns. We are glad to 
learn that considerable progress has been made 
with the third volume of the Printed Catalogue 
of Satirical Prints and Drawings; all the works 
of Hegarth have been described, and the allusions 
in which they abound exhaustively explained. In 
this respect, we are told, the Catalogue will pro- 
bably leave nothing to be done, and will repre- 
sent Hogarth completely. 








NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE CYCLADES AND CRETE. 
V. Crete (continued). 


THE convent of Arkadi, which was regarded as 
the largest and richest in Crete, having an income 
of about 1,0007. a year, is now a mass of ruins. 
The siege of this place by the Turks, and the 
massacre that followed, from its tragic character, 
did more than anything else to attract the atten- 
tion of Western Europe to the Cretan struggle. 
Only two of the survivors, a monk and a boy, 
now reside within the walls; indeed, the rest of 
the fathers perished at the time of the siege; the 
monks who now inhabit it have come from other 
monasteries. The present hegumen is a most 
ignorant man; almost the only remark he ever 
made was ordZ«, ordZea (“it drips, it drips”), 
which was suggested by the effect of the pitiless 
rain on the patched-up roof of the room in which 
we were lodged, so that to avoid it we were fre- 
quently obliged to shift our position, and it even 
dropped on to our beds at night. At Retimo we 
had been told that the monastery had been re- 
built, and that we should find good accommoda- 
tion; but the truth was that only two or three 
rooms were habitable, of which ours was the best. 
Throughout our tour we had to carry our pro- 
visions with us, for the natives could not supply 
us even with bread; wine, however, was to 

had, and this was excellent. The buildings form 


a single quadrangle, in the middle of which stands 
the church; this has been repaired, as also in 
some measure has the western facade of the 
monastery ; but neither of them shows any trace of 





Byzantine architecture, being in a debased Re- 


naissance style, and the whole convent, at its best 
period, must have presented a striking contrast to 
the lordly structures of Mount Athos. A few tall 
cypresses in the court do their best to relieve the 
dismal desolation. 

The following morning, at our request, the 
monk who had been present at the siege con- 
ducted us round the building and described to us 
the harrowing details. It took place on November 
19, 1866. The Christians who defended it had 
assembled there some days before, and for greater 
safety had brought together the women, children, 
and old men from the neighbouring country within 
the walls. The Turks approached from the side 
of Retimo, and at first their commander offered 
the defenders terms of capitulation, but these 
were refused, because his soldiers were irregulars, 
and the Christians knew from experience that 
these would neither obey orders, nor suffer anyone 
to escape. A cannon, which the besiegers had 
dragged hither with some difliculty, was at first 

lanted on a neighbouring height, but as it pro- 
sr but little effect on the walls, and in the 
meantime the attacking parties suffered greatly 
from the fire of the besieged, on the following day 
it was brought up in front of the monastery, so as 
to command the entrance gate, which they blew 
in. After a fearful struggle, they forced their way 
in at the point of the bayonet, and commenced 
an indiscriminate massacre, in which 300 souls 
perished. The court ran with blood, our inform- 
ant said, and was so piled with bodies that you 
could not pass from one side tothe other. Simul- 
taneously with this attack in front, another band 
of Turks made an assault from behind, where 
there was a postern; but close to it the powder 
magazine was situated, in a chamber over which 
numbers of monks and women and children were 
congregated together. As soon as the besiegers 
were close to the postern, the Christians set fire 
to the powder, and blew up all this part of the 
building, involving their friends and their enemies 
in common ruin. Large pieces of the shattered 
wall remain outside the new wall, and though 
most of the Turks were buried where they fell, 
yet the bones of others may be seen lying on the 
ground. In the midst of the massacre six and thirty 
Christians took refuge in the refectory, but they were 
pursued and all killed, and their blood still stains 
the walls. About sixty others collected together 
in a corridor,and begged for quarter,as having taken 
no part in the insurrection, and the lives of these 
were spared. The monastery was then fired, and 
many sick and helpless persons perished in the 
conflagration. The horrible narrative told by an 
eye-witness on the spot carried our thoughts back 
to the Suliotes and their destruction by Ali Pasha, 
It is fair, however, to remember, that this same 
convent was the scene of a great massacre of 
Mahometans by Christians at the time of the first 
insurrection. Barbarity is the order of the day in 
Cretan warfare. 

As we left Arkadi, all the inmates of the monas- 
tery had assembled at the gate to wish us “ God 
speed,” and we then pursued our journey south- 
ward over uncultivated heath-clad slopes, until in 
an hour's time we reached the central ridge which 
forms the backbone of the island, and may be at 
this point about 2,500 feet above the sea. At 
first, looking back, we obtained pretty views of 
the convent with the gorge by its side, between 
the cliffs of which the distant blue sea was seen as 
through a frame; and from the summit the 
Acrotiri near _Khanea unexpectedly appeared, de- 
licately delineated on the horizon. On our left 
was one of the numerous forts which the Turks 
have constructed in commanding positions to keep 
the natives in check; there are said to be 290 of 
them in the island, but this is probably an exagge- 
ration. The rain had now ceased, but the north 
wind swept over these uplands with intense bitter- 
ness. Descending on the opposite side, we struck 
into the best road we had seen in Crete, which 
leads from Retimo to the south coast, and not long 





after arrived at a wayside fountain, called “ The 
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water of the stone” (rijg wirnac rd vepd). Our 
guide Pandeli informed us (and his testimony was 
confirmed by a t who was passing at the 
time), that 1t is considered to have great effi 

in curing the disease of the stone, and that this is 
the origin of the name. Pashley says that bottles 
of the water are exported for this purpose even as 
far as to Constantinople. We gradually came in 
sight of the south-west buttresses of Ida, which 
are far more precipitous than anything on the other 
— of the ones but of the summit we saw 
nothing more than tempti of snow-peaks 
under the clouds. In the midst Uf a violent hail- 
storm we reached the monastery of Asomatos, 
which is three hours distant from Arkadi, and lies 
in the midst of olive-groves, interspersed with 
numerous myrtle-bushes, in a wide rich valley 
deeply sunk among the mountains. 

This convent was left uninjured during the last 
insurrection, though both the Turkish and 
Christian forces passed by this way. It is a very 
poor place, resembling those which we had seen 
on the sides of the Thessalian Olympus, and con- 
sists of a single quadrangle, surrounded by lower 
buildings than those of Arkadi, while stables and 
other irregular tenements are grouped on to it on 
the outside. Within were numerous fine orange- 
trees, on which the fruit was still hanging, and the 
church stood in the centre. The éconostasis of this 
was finely carved and gilt, and from the roof hung 
a glass chandelier, which from its appearance must 
have come from Venice. From a beam on one 
side of the court are suspended three Venetian 
bells, which are said to have been concealed, and 
only discovered in 1873; they were inscribed with 
the dates 1633 and 1639 respectively, and both 
wereornamented with figures in relief of our Lord 
on the cross, of the Virgin and of St. John, while the 
smaller of the two had also a figure of a bishop, 
who the monks said was St. Spiridion. The con- 
stitution of this society is cdiorrhythmic, or on the 
independent system, whereas Arkadi was a 
Coenobia, ¢.e. with a common table, stricter dis- 
cipline, and a superior elected for life. Certainly, 
order was not aaa wag in the appearance of 
the monks of Asomatos, for they wore no distinc- 
tive dress, and only differed from common peasants 
in having their hair unshorn. The hegumen, in 
rig with his burly figure, black bushy 

rd, and bronzed countenance, would have 
made an excellent study for one of Ribera’s 
bandits. We were entertained in a low vaulted 
apartment, where a blazing fire and some of the 
good wine of the monastery were very welcome ; in 
Crete and the other islands resin is not mixed 
with the wine, as it is on the mainland of Greece. 
We were told that no boars, or wolves, or bears, 
are found on Ida; according to the Cretan legend 
all the larger wild beasts were once for all expelled 
from the island by St. Paul: in ancient times the 
same thing was attributed to Hercules. Game also 
is scarce; we saw nothing but afew ducks and 
partridges and a snipe during the whole of our 
journey. 

We continned our route towards the south-east, 
until at last, in crossing one of the buttresses of 
Ida, we came in sight of the southern sea. Gra- 
dually the Bay of Messara opened out before us, 
with the headland of Matala beyond, to the east- 
ward of which appeared a depression in the hills 
which border the coast, marking the site of the 
“Fair Havens.” At the same time the red sunset 
tints, seen through a dip in the dark mountains to 
the west, gave cheering signs of a change in the 
weather. At nightfall we found ourselves at the 
village of Apodulo, on the mountain-side, and 
here we determined to pass the night. While our 
dragoman was enquiring for tolerable quarters for 
us among the ruined dwellings, we rested at the 
first cottage we came to, which consisted of one 
long ground-floor room blackened with smoke, 
with a clay floor and a large kitchen range, beds 
and a few other rude articles of furniture, while 
in one corner a sheep was tethered. Its occu- 
pants were three sisters, remarkably handsome 





girls, who were dressed as ordinary peasants, and 
engaged in cooking and other domestic occupa- 
tions, but from their acquaintance with purer 
Greek were evidently superior to their present 
— They were perfect Italian madonnas, 

ving oval faces and oval eyes fringed with fine 
lashes and surmounted by arched and well-marked 
eyebrows, the upper lip short, and the nose well- 
cut and slightly aquiline. Besides an upper dress, 
they wore the usual dress of Cretan women, white 
trousers reaching nearly to the ankle, a short petti- 
coat, and a handkerchief on the head. Shortly after- 
wards the mother entered, wearing a curious cape 
of woollen stuff, which hung from the head and 
covered the back and sides; and was followed by 
the old father, who carried a sort of crook, and 
looked a truly patriarchal old man. The parents 
only spoke the ordinary Cretan dialect. The 
Turks had destroyed all their property during the 
insurrection, but notwithstanding this we soon 
learnt how rapidly an intelligent Greek can make 
his way in the world. After a little conversation 
the old woman produced a large photograph, 
framed and glazed, representing a good-looking 
gentleman in a Frank dress; and this person we 
learnt was one of her sons, who had emigrated at 
the conclusion of the war, and now held an excel- 
lent mercantile appointment at Marseilles. We 
were destined, however, to a still greater surprise. 
Fancy our astonishment when we found that the 
old man’s sister had married an English gentleman, 
and was still living in Scotland. It is a very 
curious history. At the time when Crete was 
under the dominion of Mehemet Ali, a boy and 
girl of the Psaraki family (for that is their name, 
though in Cretan it is pronounced Psaratch) were 
carried off with many others as slaves to Egypt. 
Mr. H—, who was then in that country, saw 
this female slave exposed for sale, and being struck 
with her beauty, bought her and married her. In 
the course of time the brother also obtained his 
freedom, and became a travelling servant (our 
dragoman was acquainted with him, having met 
him on several occasions) ; and in that capacity he 
once accompanied his sister and her husband on a 
tour on the Nile. Subsequently the married couple 
returned to Crete, and established themselves at 
Apodulo, where Mr. H— built himself a house, 
which was made over to his wife, as he being a 
foreigner could not hold it in his own name. At 
a later period, when they left the country and took 
up their residence in England, it passed into the 
hands of one of Mrs. H—’s brothers, the old patriarch 
with whom we are now conversing. This dwell- 
ing was assigned to us as our abode for the night, 
and in its half-ruined state a most dismal habita- 
tion it was, for our room, which partook of the 
nature of a cellar, was fearfully damp, possessed 
no door, and was partly tenanted by rabbits, which 
seemed to have discovered the secret of perpetual 
motion. Of the other children of the Psaraki 
family, besides those I have mentioned, one son is 
the priest of the parish, while two boys live at 
home and attend the village school, where they 
get their education gratis, having only to provide 
their books. These schools are regulated by the 
Demogerontia, an institution peculiar to the Cretan 
Christians, having no political position, but con- 
sisting of a representative council for a certain 
area of the country, under the presidency of the 
Bishop, which superintends the administration of 
certain properties, makes provision for widows and 
orphans, directs education, &c. It is now arranged 
that about a quarter of the revenues of all the 
monasteries shall be handed over to the Demo- 
"seme for the support of the schools. These 

ys were quick children, and, like the girls, under- 
stood our Romaic much more awe than the 

rents did. The brother in Marseilles, Alexander, 
is anxious that one of them should come out to 
him to make his fortune, and the boy expressed 
himself ready to go, but his mother is unwilling 
to part with him. 


The next morning (March 28) all our senses 
were delighted by a clear sky, bright sun, and 





fresh and gentle breeze. This weather continued 
during the rest of our stay in the island. The 
cloudless mountain summits gave us quite a new 
idea of the scenery, the most conspicuous being 
the pyramidal form of the snow-capped Kedros 
(6, feet) the highest point that intervenes 
between Ida and the White Mountains. In a 

loughed field in the neighbourhood of the vil- 
Lae found the rare and beautiful Jris twberosa 
in flower, the greenish petals of which turn out- 
wards with a — lip ; the gladiolus, which was 
growing plentifully along with it, was not yet in 
bud. As we continued our journey along the 
mountains, still towards the south-east, we ob- 
tained a distant view of the island of Gaudos, 
the Clauda of the Acts of the Apostles, lying far 
away to the west, which now belongs to the 
Sphakiotes; nearer to us lay an islet called 
Paximadi, z.e. “ Biscuit,” evidently from its shape. 
Through a depression between Kedros and the 
heights that separate it from the sea, the White 
Mountains were visible, with all the features of 
an Alpine chain; and next Psilorites (Ida) came 
in sight behind us, presenting a vast mass of snow- 
fields. At length, when the last range of hills 
was crossed, the level district of Messara, the 
richest in Orete, lay at our feet, reminding us of 
Marathon by its curving sandy shore, which 
fringes the soft blue water of the bay, while itis 
separated from the southern sea by a range of 
hills, beyond which lies the “Fair Havens.” 
Descending to the low ground, where the tempera- 
ture was really warm, we ride at first over irregu- 
lar sloping ground, where the shepherd’s horn, by 
which the sheep are called together, was heard 
in the midst of the solitudes, and thus arrive at the 
real plain, where orange trees were growing in the 
half-ruined villages, and the plane trees were 
budding near the watercourses. The range of 
Ida as seen from here, though bright with glisten- 
ing snows, is not in other respects striking, as its 
level line is only broken by one conspicuous saddle 
in the ridge. The plain, which extends far in- 
land by a gradual ascent towards the east, backed 
by the distant Dictaean mountains, is covered at 
the sides by olive groves, while the rest wasa 
sea of young green corn, the expanse being un- 
broken by hedge-rows. On account of its great 
fertility this region has been appropriated by the 
Turks, and for the same reason in time of war it 
is the first object of attack to the Sphakiote 
mountaineers. In most parts of the island the 
land is in the hands of the peasants, and where the 
properties are large the metayer system prevails, 
and the cultivator receives half the produce. 
At a place called Mires, where we made our mid- 
day halt in great enjoyment under the shade of 
the olives, a Kaimakam resides, and we saw a 
group of Turks watching the paces of one of the 
spirited little horses which are bred here. It was 
for sale, and 60/. was the price asked for it. At 
an hour’s distance from this we reached the village 
of Metropoli, where we crossed a copious stream, 
descending from Ida to join the main river that 
intersects the plain, the ancient Lethaeus, and 
half-an-hour further on alighted at another called 
Hagius Deka ("Aytovg Aca), from ten saints who 
were martyred here in the Decian persecution. 
Between the two villages, at the foot of the but- 
tresses of Ida, and on the edge of the plain, about 
ten miles from the sea, was situated the ancient 
Gortyna. 


As both Pashley and Spratt mention a Captain 
Elias as an important man at Hagius Deka, we 
enquired for his house, but were informed that 
he had now been dead two years, and had been suc- 
ceeded by his son, Captain George. The fine old 
man, of whom every one speaks in terms of praise, 
had gone through all the fighting of the late war, 
though eighty years of age, but did not long sur- 
vive its close. The title of Captain, which is 
frequently found among the Christians in Crete, 
is a curious concession by the rulers to the amour 

e of the natives, being assumed in times of 
insurrection by the leaders of revolutionary bands, 
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and subsequently recognised officially, as a com- 
a the. authorities. Captain George, a 
middle-aged man, with strongly-marked features, 
but @ more care-worn face even than the majority 
of the suffering Cretans, received us kindly into 
his house, which had been completely ruined, but 
was now roofed in at the top, tho there was 
no floor to divide the upper storey from the 
d-room. He wasevidently in great poverty, 
like so many others, looked superior to his 
nt condition. In the court yard in front of the 
ouse Were humerous ents of white marble, 
and near the entrance was a — of a column, 
and a sarcophagus with bulls’ heads and wreaths 
of flowers of inferior workmanship, which was 
used as a trough. 

The ruins of Gortyna cover a large extent of 
ground, but none of them are either anterior to 
the Roman period, or in good preservation. The 
city was divided in two by the stream 
already mentioned, which takes its name from the 
neighbouring village (ritg Mntpo7dAewe 7d papayyt): 
on an eminence on the further side of this was 
situated the acropolis, while below it, excavated 
in the hillside, was the theatre, which is now an 
almost shapeless mass of rubbish. Opposite to 
this, on the other bank, stood the Church of St. 
Titus, a building of massive stone, the principal 
remaining part of which is a double apse; from 
the = of the arches there must originally 
have been three apses, and the central one has 
three semi-cupolas. It is certainly very ancient, 
and, according to some archaeologists, cannot have 
been built later than the fourth or fifth century. 
At all events, it has the interest of association, 
for, as Gortyna was the Roman capital of the 
island, and contained an old-established colony of 
Jews (see 1 Macc. xv. 23), there is every reason 
to believe that it must have been the headquarters 
of Titus’s ministrations. He is now the patron 
saint of Crete. The tradition of an ancient 
bishopric having existed on this spot is preserved 
to the present day in the name Metropolis. The 
remaining buildings, which lie dispersed over the 
fields, are entirely of brick and rubble; one that 
we saw was circular, another rectangular; the 
largest is the amphitheatre, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hagius Deka, of which not much 
more than the foundations and the shape remuin. 

H. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW EDITION OF PEPYS’s “ MEMOIRS.” 
York Street, Covent Garden: May 1, 1875. 

In your issue of the 10th ult. there is an an- 
nouncement of a new edition of Pepys’s Memoirs 
with additions. 

The projectors of this new edition do not seem 
to be aware that there is an edition now in print, 
great part of which is copyright, being additions 
made to the several republications subsequent to 
1828. 

The copyright of this edition belongs to us. 

Any new edition must necessarily be imperfect, 
as it cannot include these additions, which amount 
to one-fourth of the whole. 

It can only include the original edition, and 
such portions as Lord Braybrooke rejected after 
three careful revisions. Grorce Bett & Sons. 





MISS OTTL’S SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. 
British Museum : May 3, 1875. 

It appears that in my review of Miss Otté’s 
Scandinavian History (in the AcapEmy for April 
24) I have made use of certain expressions which 
are liable to be misunderstood, and which have 
given pain to the gifted authoress. I hasten to 
apologise and to explain. I find that in pointing 
out that certain statements in the earlier chapters 
of the book were not in accordance with the 
latest archaeological discoveries, I seemed to 
accuse the authoress of obtaining her information 
from antiquated or limited sources, and I made 
use of the unfortunate name of Dahlmann. To 
all who know anything of the subject, and who 
have Miss Otté’s volume in their hands, it is need- 
less, of course, to say that it could not have been 
compiled from any German work whatever, but 
bears marks on the face of it of being gathered 
from the Danish of Suhm and Allen, the Swedish 
of Geijer, and the Norss of P. A. Munch, to name 
no lesser authorities; for general readers I may 
be allowed to repeat more plainly that no pains 
have been spared to collect materials from the 
best sources in the original languages. I say so 
much gladly, reserving my opinion that the effort 
to bring the work down to the level of a child’s 
class-book has been a terrible mistake ; but of this, 
in all probability, the authoress is wholly guilt- 
less. Epmunp W. Gosse. 








AN ALLUSION TO HAMLET. 
4 Victoria Road, Clapham. 

I do not know whether the following allusion 
to Hamlet has been noticed. Sattromastiz, we all 
know, was Dekker’s answer to Ben Jonson's 
Poetaster. It was written for Shakspere’s com- 
pany, by whom it was publicly acted, and was 
published in 1602. Tucca, the instrument of 
vengeance upon Horace-Jonson, when asked his 
name, replies: “My name’s Hamlet-revenge” 
(Dekker’s Works, vol. i. p. 229, Pearson's edition) ; 
and when proceeding to take his revenge on 
Horace, he comes on the stage, “his boy after 
him with two pictures under his cloake ” (p. 257). 
Shortly after he uses the pictures as Hamlet does 
in the scene with his mother, viz. :— 

“ Look here you staring Leviathan, here’s the sweet 
visage of Horace; look parboil’d face, look ; Horace 
had a trim long beard, and a reasonable good face for 
a poet (as faces go nowadays). Horace did not 
screw and wriggle himself into great mens familiarity 
(impudently) as thou dost; nor wear the badge of 
gentlemens company as thou dost thy taffety sleeves 
tack’d only with some points of profit. No, Horace 
had not his face punched full of oylet holes like the 
cover of a warming pan; Horace loved poets well, 
and gave cockscombs to none but fools; but thou 
lovest none, neither wise men nor fools, but thyself; 
Horace was a goodly corpulent gentleman, and not 
so lean a hollow-cheek'd scrag as thou art. 

“No, here’s the copy of thy countenance; by this 
will I learn to make a number of villanous faces more, 
and to look scurvily upon the world, as thou dost.” 





This, I suppose, that the incident of the 
two pictures sy techn older Shaksperian Hamlet, 
where Polonius was Corambis. The German 
Hamlet, printed by Herr Cohn in his Shakspere in 
Germany, represents this Corambis Hamlet, and 
contains » Dhawan. but there the pictures are 
not carried, but hung in a . Look,” says 
Hamlet, “in hot sale “uence the counterfeit 
resemblance of your first husband, and there h 
the counterfeit of your present husband.” It 
appears then that in the early days of the Corambis 
amlet (before 1603) there was already a differ- 
ence in treating this incident. Sometimes, as in the 
German imitation, or, as in the plate in Rowe’s 
first edition (1709), the pictures were hung in a 
gallery. Sometimes they were carried in under 
the cloak—for they seem, in both cases, to have 
been large enough to show tothe audience. They 
afterwards dwindled to miniatures. Perhaps Mr. 
Irving is the first Hamlet who has reduced the 
pictures to points, and has them only in his 
mind’s eye. 

Dekker’s picture of Jonson in 1602 is note- 
worthy, if only for its contrast with the later 
Jonson, and his “ mountain-belly.” He was then 
“a lean hollow-faced scrag,” with no beard, and 
a face “ punched full of oylet holes, like a warm- 
ing-pan.” R. Srupson. 
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8.30 p.m. Geographical. 
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™ Civil Engineers. Photographic. 
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on **The Progress of Physico- 
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London Institution: Professor 
Morley on ** The Inner Thought 
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Mr. Hallé’s Second Recital, St. 
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- Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 
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Royal Institution : Mr. J. Evans 
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SCIENCE, 

Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy based on the 
Doctrine of Evolution, with Criticisms of the 
Positive Philosophy. By John Fiske, 
M.A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 
formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Har- 
vard University, In Two Volumes. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


Tis work of Mr. Fiske’s may be not un- 
fairly designated the most important con- 
tribution yet made by America to philo- 
sophical literature. Its publication, how- 
ever, in London, and the dating of its 
preface from Venice, prepare us for finding 
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its contents rather European than American. 
And such they are. The work is, by the 
author himself, called an “ outline-sketch of 
the New Philosophy, based on the doctrine 
of Evolution,” and more particularly of the 
philosophy of Mr. Spencer. But, though 
Mr. Spencer entitles his system ‘Synthetic 
Philosophy,”’ Mr. Fiske prefers as name for 
it “Cosmic Philosophy.” ‘This phrase,” 
Mr. Fiske acknowledges, “has not found 
favour with Mr. Spencer.” But he urges 
that Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is not merely 
a Synthesis, but a ‘Cosmic Synthesis ;”’ 
and maintains that, while this epithet dis- 
tinguishes the Spencerian from theological 
and ontological systems, which, in admit- 
ting miracle, deny the persistence of Force, 
and profess to deal with existences not in- 
cluded within the phenomenal world, it 
equally distinguishes Mr. Spencer’s Syn- 
thesis from Comte’s, since Positivism ‘ con- 
sists of an Organon of scientific methods 
ancillary to the construction of a system of 
Sociology, and has always implicitly denied 
the practical possibility of such a unified 
doctrine of the Cosmos as Mr. Spencer has 
succeeded in making.” 

But while Mr. Fiske does not claim for 
his book the character of an original work, 
it has nevertheless, he says, ‘‘ come to con- 
tain so much new matter, both critical and 
constructive, that it can no longer be re- 
garded as a mere reproduction of Mr. 
Spencer’s thoughts.” In saying this, the 
author is perfectly justified ; and it is this 
which justifies us in calling special atten- 
tion to his book. His “new critical matter 
is mostly to be found in the chapters relat- 
ing to religion, and in the discussion of the 
various points of antagonism between the 
philosophy here expounded and the positive 
philosophy.” These critical views and Mr. 
Fiske’s attempt to show that “ the hostility 
between Science and Religion is purely a 
chimaera of the imagination,” are summed 
up ina theory of “Cosmic Theism.” But 
it is to the statement and criticism of Mr. 
Fiske’s ‘“‘new constructive matter” that we 
must here confine ourselves. 

With the exception of numerous minor 
suggestions scattered here and there through- 
out the work, this new constructive matter 
is found in the five last chapters of Part IT. 
(chapters xvii. to xxii.). The earlier of 
these chapters lead to conclusions concern- 
ing the relations of a social community to 
its environment such as will, the author 
modestly says, “doubtless be much more 
thoroughly and satisfactorily presented by 
Mr. Spencer in his forthcoming work on 
Sociology.” But the following chapters on 
the Genesis of Man, along with much ex- 
pository and critical matter, contain a 
theory as to the part taken by the prolonga- 
tion of human infancy in originating social 
evolution, which the author claims to be 
“entirely new in all its features.” It is, 
then, these more distinctively original views 
that we propose here to state and criticise. 

The problem which Mr. Fiske attempts to 
solve by his theory of the influence of a pro- 
longed infancy is stated in the question, 
How did social evolution originate? The 
latest writer upon this subject is inclined to 
give up the problem as insoluble. 

“T, at least,” says Mr. Bagehot in his Physics 





and Politics, “‘ find it difficult to conceive of men 
at all like the present men, unless existing in 
something like families, that is, in groups avowedly 
connected, at least on the mother’s side, and pro- 
bably always with a vestige of connexion, more 
or less, on the father’s side, and unless these groups 
were, like many animals, gregarious, under a 
leader more or less fixed.” 


But, he adds:—‘“It is almost beyond im- 
agination how man, as we know man, 
could, by any sort of process, have gained 
this step in civilisation.” Undaunted, how- 
ever, by the difficulty of the problem, let us, 
says Mr. Fiske, “ now take a step in advance 
of previous speculation, and see what can 
be done by combining two theorems:” the 
one furnished by Mr. Wallace, and ranking 
‘as one of the most brilliant contributions 
ever yet made to the doctrine of Evolution ;”’ 
the other, resulting from the researches of 
Sir Henry Maine, and confirmed by those of 
Messrs. Tylor, M‘Lennan, and Lubbock. 


The first of these theorems may be thus 
stated :—‘‘ So soon as the intelligence of an 
animal has, through ages of natural selec- 
tion and direct adaptation, become so con- 
siderable that a slight variation in it is of 
more use to the animal than any variation in 
physical structure; then such variations will 
be more and more constantly selected, while 
purely physical variations, being of less vital 
importance to the species, will be relatively 
more and more neglected.”” Hence we may 
understand why man differs so little in gene- 
ral physical structure and external appear- 
ance from the chimpanzee and gorilla, while 
with regard to the special point of cerebral 
structure and its correlative intelligence he 
differs so vastly from these, his nearest 
living congeners, and the most sagacious of 
animals save himself. Nor need we now 
hesitate to affirm—‘ not as a concession to 
Mr. St. George Mivart, but as a legitimate 
result of our own method of enquiry ”—that 
when “ the totality of man’s being ” is taken 
into account, the difference between ape and 
mushroom is less important than the differ- 
ence between ape and man. And without 
conceding aught to what Mr. Fiske charac- 
terises as “ that superlative nonsense known 
as the doctrine of ‘special creations,’ ’’ we 
may admit that, as affirmed by the Duke of 
Argyll, the eleven cubic inches of brain- 
space by which the aboriginal Hindu sur- 
passes the gorilla, have a higher value for 
purposes of classification than the sixty-eight 
cubic inches by which the modern European 
surpasses the Hindu. For, when those 
eleven cubic inches of brain (or even when 
four or five of them) had been gained, natu- 
ral selection began to confine itself chiefly 
to variations in psychical manifestations, 
and then began a new chapter in the history 
of the evolution of life. 

Now, further, one of the most important 
results of the researches of Sir Heary 
Maine and others is that the primordial unit 
of society was a family group, with, indeed, 
women and property in common, but more 
permanent in its constitution than anything 
to be found of the kind, either among non- 
human primates, or among other gregarious 
animals. Here we have the beginning of 
that sociality which, as distinguished from 
mere gregariousness, is peculiar to mankind. 
But the problem we are endeavouring to 





solve is just that of the origin of social 
evolution, or of sociality. Evidently, there. 
fore, we state this problem in but a more 
concrete form as that of the origin of ‘ per- 
manent relationships, giving rise to recipro- 
cal necessities of behaviour, among a group 
of individuals associated for the performance 
of sexual and parental functions,” or, in a 
word, of the Family. The solution Mr. Fiske 
offers of the problem is by endeavouring 
to show the causal connexion between that 
complex intelligence of the highest mammal 
which natural selection is ever improving, 
and the comparative permanence of the 
family union. 

His argument is as follows. Whatever 
may be the physical interpretation, the fact 
remains undeniable that, while the nervous 
connexions accompanying a simple intelli- 
gence are already organised at birth, the 
nervous connexions accompanying a complex 
intelligence are chiefly organised after birth. 
Thus there arise the phenomena of infancy, 
which are non-existent among those animals 
whose psychical actions are purely reflex and 
instinctive. Infancy, psychologically con- 
sidered, is the period during which the 
nerve-connexions and correlative ideal asso- 
ciations necessary for self-maintenance are 
becoming permanently established. But 
that larger brain which causes in the children 
a prolonged infancy, gave to the parents 
that power of ideal representation which made 
the sympathy, necessary for the care of a 
prolonged infancy, possible. For, so closely 
interrelated are our intellectual and moral 
natures, that a high development of sym- 
pathy cannot be secured without a high de- 
velopment of representativeness. Of this, 
that cerebrum is the organ, the larger size 
of which is ever accompanied by a pro- 
longed infancy. And, given that rudi- 
mentary capacity of sympathy seen in gre- 
gariousness, we can see how that family 
integration, necessitated by a prolonged 
infancy, must alter and complicate the emo- 
tional incentives to action; and, further, 
how the continued integration of communi- 
ties into social aggregates of higher and 
higher complexity must cause the continued 
development of sympathy at the expense of 
the selfish instincts. 

Thus, then, according to this theory, Man 
is created, is differentiated, that is, from the 
ape by a brain which has attained such a 
size and such convolutions that, in the 
struggle for existence, it more profits him 
that natural selection should act in in- 
creasing this size and these convolutions, 
than in preserving and accumulating other 
variations ; and, as we find that both pro- 
longed infancy, and that greater power of 
ideal representation which is the intellectual 
condition of sympathy, are consequences, or 
rather co-existents, and concomitants of this 
larger brain—the origin of that sociality is 
explained which, as distinguished from the 
mere gregariousness of Animality, charac- 
terises Humanity. This theory certainly, I 
think, entitles Mr. Fiske’s work to be con- 
sidered a distinctly important contribution 
to the theory of the origin of Species, and 
of the origin of Man in particular. I would, 
however, add that a farther devolopment of 
that theory will, I think, be found in work- 
ing out the application of the principle of 
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the Conservation of Energy to phenomena 
of Origin. For we seem thus to be led to a 
theory of Correlative Origins; a theory, 
clearing the doctrine of Evolution of all those 
difficulties which arise from a too rigid 
theory of Sequential Origins ; and a theory, 
having its verification, I believe, in the fact, 
not only of inorganic and of organic, but 
also of intellectual and social origins. 

Again and again Mr. Fiske points out the 
newness of the phenomenon of Progress at 
that rate at which changes, that can be thus 
characterised, are observable in periods so 


‘short as millenniums, and latterly, even cen- 


turies. But how is the origin of this new 
cycle of Man’s history to be explained ? and 
how, more particularly, the passage out of the 
First Age of Civilisation into that Modern 
Age initiated by the revolutions which 
preceded the Christian era? To the solu- 
tion of neither of these problems does 
Mr. Fiske appear to have here contri- 
buted anything of importance. And this, 
I venture to think, may be owing to his 
unquestioning acceptance of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy as final, and of his Law of Pro- 
gress as sufficient. Here, however, we have 
to deal, not with Mr. Spencer, but with Mr. 
Fiske. And TI shall, therefore, only remark 
that the central defect of Mr. Spencer’s 
“ Synthetic,” as of his disciple’s ‘‘ Cosmic” 
philosophy, appears to me to be the concep- 
tion of the internal element in Causation as 
a passivity, rather than asa distinctly definable 
spontaneity, but conditioned spontaneity. And 
with this defect in Mr. Spencer’s fandamental 
theory of Causation, it might, I think, beshown 
that all those more characteristic theories of 
his which have been attacked and repudiated 
by such thinkers as the late Mr. J. 8. Mill and 
Professor Bain—his “ Unknowable Reality,” 
forinstance, and “ Universal Postulate ”—are 
in the closest logical connexion. The state- 
ment also of Mr. Spencer’s Law of Progress 
is also, I think, vitiated by what I venture to 
think his defective theory of Causation. 
And a law more immediately applicable than 
Mr. Spencer’s to the concrete facts of His- 
tory would appear to be required for the 
explanation, especially, of the later pheno- 
mena of the development of Thought and 
Civilisation. 

I cannot, however, even hint my disagree- 
ment with certain of Mr. Spencer’s principles 
without adding that I entirely agree with 
Mr. Fiske as to the general character of 
Mr. Spencer’s presentation of the Evolution- 
philosophy. “To no other theory of things 
yet devised by the art of man can we so 
well apply the enthusiatic exclamation of 
Giordano Bruno: ‘Con questa filosofia 
Yanima s’aggrandisce, e mi si magnifica 
l'intelletto.’ ” J.S. Sruarr Guennie. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
On the Quantity of Oxygen which the Blood is 
capable of absorbing at different Pressures.—In a 
former series of experiments M. Bert determined 
the proportionate amount of oxygen contained in 
the arterial blood of animals exposed to a highly 
rarefied atmosphere, and ascertained that as the 
atmospheric pressure sinks, the proportion of 
exygen in the blood sinks also at a very rapid 
rate. Now Fernet had proved long before that a 
great part of the oxygen in the blood was inde- 





pendent of the barometric pressure—that it was | the electrical o 


chemically bound to the red corpuscles ; he did 
not extend his enquiry to pressures below 647 mm, 
of mercury; Bert repeated his experiments and 
found that his law held good even at a pressure of 
only 8 mm.—a pressure incompatible with life. 
How was the discrepancy between the results 
obtained by exposing living animals to a rarefied 
atmosphere, and those yielded by the exposure of 
their blood‘at a temperature of 16° C. to be recon- 
ciled? The experiments with defibrinated blood 
were repeated at a temperature of 40° C., the 
blood being agitated for half an hour with air at 
the required pressure; the results obtained were 
intermediate between those furnished by the 
living animals, and those obtained with blood at 
16°. The difference still remaining may be ex- 
plained by recollecting that no such intimate mix- 
ture of air with blood can take place in the lungs 
as in an experimental tube. 

Defibrinated blood may be made to absorb large 
quantities of oxygen by agitation with air under 
high pressures; but this excess of oxygen is 
simply dissolved in the plasma and follows Dalton’s 
law. The proportion of the gas absorbed by the 
blood of living animals under increased atmo- 
spheric pressure is decidedly smaller. 

The following are the general conclusions to be 
drawn from M. Bert’s experiments (Comptes 
Rendus, 22 Mars, 1875). By agitating defibrinated 
blood with air at ordinary pressures, a definite 
compound of oxygen and haemoglobin is obtained, 
the proportion of oxygen in which cannot be in- 
creased by augmenting the atmospheric pressure. 
This compound resists dissociation at a tem- 
perature of 16° C, when exposed to a pressure of 
one-eighth of an atmosphere ; but at the normal 
temperature of mammalian blood it yields up its 
oxygen in proportion as the atmospheric pressure 
is reduced. 

The Temperature of the Human Body during 
Mountain Climbing.—FExisting statements on this 
subject are of a very contradictory kind. Lortet, 
during two ascents of Mont Blanc, observed a 
very marked fall of temperature (from 36°3° C. to 
32° C.) registered by a thermometer placed under 
the tongue. Allbutt and Borel, on the other 
hand, noticed a decided rise; the latter going so 
far as to assert that the rise is proportional to the 
amount of muscular exertidn,and takes place during 
both ascent and descent, though greater during 
the former than during the latter. Calberla (Ar- 
chiv der Heilkunde, 1875, No. 3) publishes a series 
of very careful observations made on himself and 
two guides during an ascent of Monte Rosa and 
one of the Matterhorn. The temperature was 
taken at intervals both in the axilla and in the 
rectum, with thermometers which had previously 
been compared with a standard instrument. The 
temperature of the atmcsphere and the elevation 
(determined by an aneroid) were simultaneously 
recorded. As a result of these observations, it 
was found that the temperature of the body under- 
went but slight variations (never exceeding 1° C.); 
during the exertion of actual climbing it was 
always ‘2° to ‘3° ©. higher than during repose ; 
the instrument in the axilla always registering *1° 
to ‘2° C. less than that in the rectum. 


Immunity of the Torpedo from the Effects of its 
own Shock.—It is commonly believed that the 
torpedo is not appreciably affected Wy the power- 
ful discharges of electricity with which it frightens 
its enemies or benumbs its prey. This belief has 
been put to the test of experiment by Steiner, 
working in the Laboratory of the Zoological 
Station at Naples (Reichert and Dubois Archiv, 
No. 6, 1874). It is difficult to see why the cur- 
rent generated in the electric organs of this fish 
should not be propagated through its own nerves 
and muscles as readily as through any other con- 
ductor. The first set of experiments was made 
on torpedoes removed from the water. It was 


found that although no sensible shock was com- 
municated to the finger when in contact with any 
part of the surface except that immediately over 





8, a rheoscopic frog would twitch 
with every disc , even when lying on the tail 
of the torpedo. On substituting a small living 
torpedo for the rheoscopic frog, its tail, or even its 
whole body, might be seen to twitch whenever a 
shock was drawn from the larger fish. Lastly, 
careful observation proved that the muscles of the 
discharging torpedo itself coatracted simultane- 
ously with each shock; the contraction was not 
very vigorous, and was less marked in proportion 
to the distance of the muscle from the electrical 
apparatus. These experiments were repeated on 
torpedoes while still submerged in their tank, and 
yielded exactly the same results. Living torpedoes 
were next subjected to a current from several 
Bunsen cells, The copper terminals of the battery 
were made to dip into opposite corners of the tank, 
and the circuit closed whea the fish assumed a 
position between them. For purposes of compari- 
son, frogs and a species of mullet were exposed to 
the same currents. It was found that as the latter 
increased in intensity, the frog was the first to 
exhibit muscular twitching, the mullet next, and 
the torpedo last; showing that the torpedo is less 
sensitive to electrical stimulation than either of 
the animals compared with it. 


On Stimulation of the Cerebral Convolutions.— 
Soltmann (Centralblatt fiir die Med. Wissensch., 
March 20, 1875) states in a preliminary notice 
that electrical stimulation of the cortical substance 
of the brain in newly-born puppies is not followed 
by any muscular movements; the motorial dis- 
charge not beginning to show itself till the ninth 
or twelfth day after birth. He also finds that the 
motor areas on the surface of the brain in young 
animals differ both in form and dimensions from 
those in adults of the same species. 


The Effect of Electricity on Unstriped Muscle.— 
Gruenhagen and Samkowy (Pfliiger’s Archiv, x. 
4, 5) investigate the effect of electrical irritation 
on the sphincter iridis of the cat and rabbit after 
its removal from the eyeball. The main object of 
the enquiry was to throw light on the nature of 
the shortening caused by heat both in striped and 
in unstriped muscle. The shortening takes place 
slowly in the former variety, in marked contrast 
to the quick contraction which follows electrical, 
mechanical, and chemical stimulation; in the case 
of unstriped muscle, the reaction is equally slow, 
whatever the stimulus applied. It was inferred 
from the experiments that the shortening caused 
by heat (within certain definite limits of tempe- 
rature) is a true contraction, analogous to that 
produced by electricity. Collateral results of 
some interest were obtained. When the sphincter 
iridis is fully under the influence of atropia, elec- 
trisation of the motor oculi nerve does not -make 
the pupil contract ; this may be due either to 
paralysis of the motor nerve-ends, or of the mus- 
cular fibres. Now, it was found that the sphinc- 
ter iridis of the rabbit, after removal, could be 
made to contract by direct electrisation whether 
it had previously been atropinised or not. Hence 
we may conclude that the terminal fibres of the 
motor oculi are alone affected by the alkaloid. 
Again, it was noticed that above a certain tempe- 
rature the sphincter iridis of the cat underwent 
elongation instead of contraction when stimulated. 
The elongation was proportional to the intensity 
of the stimulus, and it was of a distinctly active 
kind ; for when the stimulus ceased to operate, 
the muscular fibres returned to their former 
dimensions. ‘ 


BOTANY. 


A sMALL collection of dried plants from the 
interior of China received at Kew, from Dr. 
Shearer, contains many quite new and very inte- 
—- types, which will probably soon be pub- 
ished. 


In our last Botanical Notes we announced that 
a new Flora of Hertfordshire was in preparation, 
and erroneously attributed it to Dr. Alexander 
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Prior, whereas it is Mr. R. A. Pryor, of Hatfield, 
who is engaged upon this work. 


We are glad to learn that a new building will 
robably be erected at Kew to receive the national 
Seteniont library and the immense collections of 
dried plants, at present deposited in a house which 
is too small and otherwise very inconvenient for 
purposes of study. The value of the collections 
at Kew to working botanists cannot be over-rated, 
and the admirable manner in which they are 
arranged is beyond all praise. There may be 
some difference of opinion as to the desirability 
of amalgamating the collections at Kew and the 
British Museum, but none as to the facilities and 
assistance afforded by the officers of both esta- 
blishments to botanists in their researches. The 
only objection we can see to the maintenance of 
two collections is the possibility of the officers 
being rivals in the acquisition of additions to 
their respective establishments; but a proper 
understanding between them would remove this 
danger. 


Tue first volume of Dr. Hooker’s Flora of India 
is the principal contribution to descriptive botany 
of the present year. This is a work that is greatly 
needed, as we possess none approaching complete- 
ness on the vegetation of the country that is 
probably richer in vegetable products than all the 
rest of our dependencies put together. The 
present volume contains comparatively little that 
is absolutely new—that is to say, descriptions of 
new genera and species; but its chief value is in 
being a compendium, so far as it goes, of all the 
plants known to grow in the country, written in 
English. It contains the polypetalous families from 
the Ranunculaceae to the end of the Sapindaceae, 
embracing descriptions of 442 genera and 2,250 
species. Dr. Hooker's Student's Flora of the 
British Islands has been followed in the style and 
arrangement of the matter, which has caused a 
considerable saving of space, as compared with 
similar works. Several botanists have contributed 
to the present volume; but even with the united 
labours of half a dozen contributors, the eomple- 
tion of the work cannot be effected in less than as 
many years. The species number from 12,000 to 
14,000, scattered over an area of 1,500,000 square 
miles, representing every variety of climate. 


THREE or four of the last numbers of the 
Botanische Zeitung have been almost wholly 
occupied with an article of Celakovsky’s, entitled 
Vergriinungsgeschichte der Etchen von Alliaria 
officinalis, or history of the development of 
phyllody in the ovules of the plant named. The 
morphological dignity or nature of the ovule is 
still a moot point with physiologists, who are by 
no means agreed as to the significance of the 
monstrous conditions and transformations of this 
organ observed occasionally in different plants. 
The most logical view seems to be that it is of the 
same nature in all plants, though the explanations 
offered for different teratological phenomena ex- 
hibited by the ovule would point to a diversity of 
origin and dignity. Celakovsky seeks to throw 
some light on this subject by a careful and minute 
study of the different phases of transformation or 
malformation observed in the ovules of a proliferous 
inflorescence of Alliaria officinalis, He objects to 
the assumption that because the ovule sometimes 
develops as a shoot, the nucleus is a bud. Through 
this long paper he describes and figures the various 
modifications he has found of the leafy transfor- 
mations of the ovular coats and a “funicular ap- 
— ” and the presence of a bud. He en- 

eavours to show that the ovular shoot is not a 
metamorphosed state of the nucleus, and says here 
we have an indisputable proof that the ovular 
shoot is not a transformation of the nucleus, and 
every explanation that the latter is anything more 
than an outgrowth or metablast must fail. In his 


investigations he believes he has found the nucleus 
— in the same ovule in which the bud is 
eveloped, and quite independent of it. 








THE arrangement of the parts of a floral whorl 
with relation to each other and the parts of other 
whorls, has always been considered of some im- 
portance by botanists, but systematic researches 
into the origin and development of the are 
only of comparatively modern date. In illustrated 
systematic works and botanical text-books it is 
now usual to give diagrams representing some of 
the principal types of arrangement, but no work 
has hitherto been published in which this subject 
is thoroughly worked out. Dr. Eichler, of Kiel, 
has, however, recently published the first of 
a work entitled Blithendiagramme, in which he 
illustrates the inflorescence and flowers of all the 
monocotyledonous and dialypetalous dicotyledon- 
ous families of which he has been able to examine 
sufficient material. The actual and theoretical 
diagrams of most of the different modifications of 
arrangement are given, and botanists will find it 
avery useful book; but in its German form it 
must remain unintelligible to many. The theo- 
retical diagrams of many of the monocotyledonous 
families, such as the Gramineae, Cyperaceae, Cen- 
trolepideae, &c., are very interesting, and in all 
cases there are copious references to existing litera- 
ture. To complete the symmetry of the flowers 
of some groups involves much labour, hence it is 
not surprising that there are many blanks, and that 
much diversity of opinion still prevails regarding 
the nature of some structures. The relative 
dignity, as it is termed, of the different organs of 
a flower is still a debateable point, and therefore 
many of the diagrams would require modification 
to suit different views. 





MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


A MICROSCOPICAL examination of atmospheric 
dust which fell in parts of Sweden and Norway 
on the night of March 29-30, 1875, has led M. 
Daubrée to believe that it proceeded from a 
voleanic eruption in Iceland, as it closely re- 
sembled the pumice powder from that country, 
and especially that of Hrafftnurhur. M. Nord- 
enskiéld, telegraphing from Stockholm, said: 
“Grey vitreous and fibrous powder fell here with 
snow on March 30: several grammes collected.” 
M. Kjerulf sent to M. Daubrée a specimen of the 
same dust collected from the snow by Dr. Kars 
between Séndmére and the valley of Romsdal in 
the west, and Tryssil, in the direction of Stock- 
holm, in the east. The dust was found to be 
composed of fragmentary transparent grains, some 
colourless, others more or less brownish yellow. 
Most of them were finely striated, fibrous, and 
full of vesicles, round or elongated, the latter 
being most common. Few of these grains reached 
the dimension of ; millimétre in length, and 
many were only from ;3;, to ;4; millimétres. 
M. Daubrée also recognised minute crystals of 
pyroxene and felspar. He reminded the French 
Academy of several instances of dust being con- 
veyed by air-currents to great distances. Thus in 
February, 1863, sand, apparently from Sahara, 
fell in the western parts of the Canaries, trans- 
ported thirty-two myriamétres; and more recently, 
ashes from the Chicago fire reached the Azores in 
four days, accompanied with an empyreumatic 
odour which made the inhabitants suppose that a 
great forest was in conflagration. In 1783 the dry 
fog, which covered most of Europe for three 
months, was occasioned by dust from an Iceland 
eruption. (Comptes Rendus, April 19, 1875.) 


Fottowine in the wake of Darwin, Sir J. 
Lubbock’s interesting work on British Weld 
Flowers in relation to Insects has given fresh 
interest to the study of pollen grains, and Mr. 
Alfred Bennett, Lecturer on Botany at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, has contributed a valuable 
paper on the subject to the Popular Science Review 
or April. He observes that “in relation to their 
mode of pollination, flowers may be divided into 
two classes—the ‘anemophilous,’ in which the 
wind, and the ‘entomophilous,’ in which insects 
are the carrier agent.” The plants fertilised by 





wind agency, he states, have dry and dusty pollen, 


usually spherical, and “never spiny, or marked 
with conspicuous furrows, or r 
plants iring insect intervention he observes 
several distinct contrivances for a ing the 
pollen to the legs and bodies of bees, flies, &c. 
“‘ The most important of them are three :—Longi- 
tudinal furrows, varying in number from three to 
eighf or nine, and even more; the clothing of the 
surface of the grains with spines, or other projec- 
tions ; and the connecting them together By means 
of viscid threads.” Numerous drawings illustrate 
this paper. 

Dr. Lewis, Staff s nm, has continued his in- 
vestigations on the Pathological Significance of 
Nematode Haematozoa, (published in Calcutta, 
Government Printing Office). He traces Filaria 
sanguinis hominis in patients suffering from chy- 
luria, elephantiasis, and other disorders. The 
editor of The Monthly Microscopical Journal 
(May, 1875), which contains a notice of these 
researches, observes that Dr. Lewis “has abun- 
dantly shown, if not the connexion of ele- 
phantiasis, at least the undoubted relation of 
chyluria to the presence of these parasitic nema- 
todes.” 


To facilitate the microscopical examination of 
the eye in cases of disease, M. Monoyer has con- 
trived a modification of Siebel’s ophthalmoscope, 
so arranged with prisms, that three persons can 
make simultaneous observations. The apparatus 
is described in Comptes Rendus, April 12, 1875. 

M. Marron, in a communication to the French 
Academy, describes a nemertian worm no- 
phorus spectabilts, as possessing “a vascular appa- 


ratus which exhibits the peculiarity of 
containing elliptical, slightly flattened red globules, 
like those of human blood. Their largest diame- 


ter is O™™-01 , , , When a portion of the 
body of the worm is pressed, these corpuscles 
accumulate in certain parts of the circulatory 
system, and form a mass of an intense red colour. 
The movements of the globules can be followed 
by viewing the animal as a transparent object. 
They are put in motion by a colourless liquid, in 
which they float in a constant direction. The 
animal possesses a median dorsal vessel, and two 
lateral ones, situated on the ventral side. Below 
the nervous ganglions the dorsal vessel bifurcates, 
and anastomoses with the two lateral trunks, which 
follow the posterior margin of thesuperior ganglions, 
and are prolonged into a cephalic ansa. The dorsal 
canal gives rise to transverse ansae, regularly 
spaced. Each of these branches continues to the 

k of the creature, then curves back towards 
the ventral surface and opens into the lateral 
vessel, There are, consequently, numerous capil- 
lary ramifications, exceptional amongst the nemer- 
tians, but recalling the arrangement described by 
M. Blanchard in Cerebratulus Liyuricus.” “The 
structure of the highly developed proboscis ne- 
cessitates the establishment of a special genus for 
these nemertians;” and M. Marion adopts the 
name “ Drephanophorus” proposed by Mr. Hu- 
brecht (Comptes us, April 5, 1875.) 

A. QUESTION of great interest to microscopists 
has just been brought before the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society by Mr. Slack, who contends that 
the extreme angles of aperture usually given to 
the higher objectives are bad substitutes for better 
correction of spherical aberration. In proof of 
this opinion, he showed that a glass by Zeiss of 
Jena, 4, with an angle of only 68°, would dis- 
play the transverse ribs of Surirella gemma divided 
into beads, when the object was illuminated 
Mr. Wenham’s dark-ground reflex apparatus. 
and D eye-pieces were employed for this purpose, 
and the beads were quite distinct, though it was 
not pretended that they were as well shown as 
they could be with a higher power and larger 
angle. Zeiss’s half-inch, the C of his catalogue, with 
48° aperture, suffices to show the cross-beading 
of Plerosigma hippocampus with B and C eye-pieces 
and an achromatic condenser. A paper of Pro- 
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fessor Abbe was quoted, alleging reasons why no 

objectives should evs of more 
than 105° to 110°, and why it was well to restrict 
immersion objectives to little more than 100°, so 
that 3 could work well through covering glass-a 
fifth of amillimétrein thickness. Objectives by Zeiss 
upon Professor Abbe’s plan were found to unite in 
aremarkable degree the qualities of penetration 
and resolution. 


A FEW months ago Messrs, Powell and Lealand 
exhibited at a Scientific Evening of the Royal 
Microscopical Society a one-eighth immersion ob- 
jective upon a new formula, worked up by an un- 
usually deep eye-piece to a linear power of 4,000. 
We have had an opportunity of trying one made 
for Mr. Lettsom, and it is certainly a very re- 
markable production, able to show very minute 
structures for which much higher objectives have 
hitherto been employed. It has a considerable 
working distance in proportion to the magnifica- 
tion it affords with deep eye-pieces, and gives a 
wonderful view of diatoms flat enough for its 
angle of aperture and contiguity to the object. 
It has also sufficient penetration for small live 
objects, and has plenty of light with D and E 
eye-pieces, which cause no noticeable deterioration 
of its performance when, as should always be the 
case with high powers, an achromatic condenser 
is employed. 


AccoRDING to a report made to the French 
Academy, the most efficacious remedies for vines 
attacked with the phylloxera are alkaline sulpho- 
carbonates; that of | soda being the most effective. 
It is applied in solution, and destroys the insects 
without injuring the-vine. Not being, as yet, an 
article of commerce, it has had to be specially pre- 
pared. It is expected to be an economical appli- 
cation when it comes into general use, and a large 
demand is created. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstitUTE (Tuesday, 
April 27). 

Cotonet A. LANE Fox, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., contributed a note 
on the height and weight of boys aged fourteen 
in town and country schools. The results showed 
the comparative heights and weights of those 
boys who were fourteen on their last birthday in 
two groups of public schools—the one group of 
country schools and the other of town schools. 
It appeared that boys of fourteen in the country 
group were about 13 inches taller and 7 Ib. 
heavier than those in the town group; also that 
the difference of height was due, in about equal 
degrees, to retardation and to total suppression of 
growth, and that the distribution of heights in 

cases conformed well to the results of the 
“ Law of Error.” 

The Rev. Joseph Mullens, D.D., read a r 
on the Origin and Progress of the Peo of} Na- 
dagascar. The Malagasy appeared to be a single 
tace; no tribe was to be found secluded in any 
corner or in hill distriets different from the people 
of the plains or in open provinces, such as is met 
with in a ae ae nor is any 

ion of the e specia egraded. The 
alagasy are divided fate rman tribes— the Betsi- 
misarakas, the Sakalavas, and the Hovas, the 
last largely predominating in numbers and in- 
fluence. With regard to the origin of the people, 
the author rejected the theory of Uraufurd and 
others who argued for their African descent. 
Their language and tribal customs suggested a 
very different origin, for there could hardly be a 
doubt that the Malay entered largely into the 
composition of the vocabulary and grammar, and 
continual researches into the Malay and Malagasy 
languages afford more and more evidence of their 
resemblances. The conclusion was that the Mala- 
gasy are a Malay people following Malay customs, 
some of them possessing Malay eyes, hair, and 





e at the pre- 
sent time. were an intelligent people, 
orderly, were well governed, and were daily m- 
proving ; and the author of the paper could see 
the promise of a great and useful future for 
them. 

Mr. J. J. Monteiro read a paper on the Quissama 
Tribe of Angola, written with the object of cor- 
recting some erroneous statements concerning 
them that had formerly been brought before the 
Institute. 


features, and They a Malay to 


ZootoercaL Socrery oF Lonpon (Tuesday, 

May 4) 
E. W. H. Hortpswortn, Eq. in the Chair.— 
Professor Newton, F.R.S., exhibited tracings of 
certain unpublished sketches of extinct birds from 
a manuscript in the Utrecht Library. These had 
been forwarded to him by M. Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards, and included characteristic figures of 
the dodo, of Aphanapteryx Brookit and of Psitta- 
cus mauritianus. Mr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., read 
a paper on the various colouring matters in the 
shells of birds’ eggs. In this hitherto neglected 
field of observation spectroscopic investigation 
showed that the many beautiful tints of birds’ 
eggs were due to the varying proportions of cer- 
tain well-marked substances, each of which was 
chemically defined, and their relationship to blood 
and to other animal secretions pointed out. The 
variation in chemical composition was not greater 
between different species than between varieties 
of the eggs of the same bird, but in one group 
(the Tinamous), a compound existed which was 
not found in the eggs of any other family. Pro- 
fessor Garrod made remarks on the hyoid bone of 
the elephant, and on certain pigeons ; and Mr. G. 
E. Dobson gave definitions of various genera of 
bats. 








FINE ART. 
. THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 
WE find in this gallery, as usual of late years, a 


conspicuous amount of skill and savoir faire, with 
a very moderate sprinkling of invention or aspira- 
tion. Large is the number of artists who can do 
what they try for, and who perform it with an 
amount of competence which could be complete- 
ness if it would, and which mostly stops short of 
that because an ordinary manual effort is the 
natural accompaniment of a still less intense 
mental endeavour; whereas the number of those 
who aim high, and work for permanence rather 
than for the eyes of exhibition haunters and the 
applause of a season, is small. This, indeed, is 
only natural: we may murmur at such a result, 
but we cannot be surprised at it. Great artists, 
lofty inventors, are never numerous; if we have 
a large number who perceive with acuteness, and 
realise with vigour, we must be unquerulous, 
though not exactly satisfied. Something like a 
new starting-point, nevertheless—a fresh ideal of 
work germinating in one mind, and leading others 
onwards—would now be very desirable. We 
discern nothing that approaches nearer to this 
than the increasing domivation which Mr. Millais 
exercises over various exhibitors ; and this is an in- 
fluence of style or manner of presentment, more 
than anything else. It can be descried in many 
quarters, and especially among the portrait-painters 
and the landseapists, and is no doubt, so far as it 
operates, an influence for good. The strongest 
and most masterly of our exhibiting artists is 
recognised as such by his colleagues, who would 
fain learn and wo secret. 

We propose to go through the collection, taking 
the works in classes according to general subject- 


matter. And first of the oil pictures. 

Sacred Subjects.—This is an extremely small 
section; it hardly counts for anything in the 
general aspect of the walls. The one example 
which stands prominently out is that by Mr. 





Watts, named Dedicated to all the Churches. We 
have here a Christian picture, broadened out, or 
(as one might say) shaded off, into a Humani- 
tarian picture. Christ—not bearded, as in more 
recent art generally, but beardless, as in the ear- 
liest Christian symbols—is represented seated in 
the heaven on clouds, with an opening of golden 
light behind his head, which wears the crown of 
thorns. Below him, on the same clouds, are five 
infants—not winged cherubs, but human babes; 
we would understand them as indicating the 
feeble and unprotected, or, in the most enlarged 
sense, mankind ; one of them is of a dark-skinned 
race, negro or Moorish. Christ extends his right 
hand, as in demonstration or appeal; the left 
hand points towards himself. Underneath comes 
a melancholy moorland, with a cottage-hut, anda . 
little town with its steeple. In looking at the 
picture, one’s mind reverts a, to two 
texts, as furnishing probably the key-note to the 
neral conception. ‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall 
Soatite himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven; and whoso 
shall receive one such little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me. Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” The face of Jesus is worn 
and suffering—a face of personal sorrow, and of 
sympathy and comforting. This is another Christus 
Consolator, of a more abstract and undefined order 
than the picture, once familiar to every child, 
produced by Ary Scheffer. It would be a very 
suitable —— for any place of worship— 
porgeous cathedral, or unadorned conventicle: the 
ofty might find in it edification; and the lowly, 
hope. In merely artistic respects, the picture is 
worthy of its author’s capacity and attainments, 
though it may not rank among his very best 
efforts.—Mr. Poole chooses as his subject Ezekiel’s 
Vision :—“ And I looked, and behold a whirlwind 
came out of the north, a great cloud, and a fire 
enfolding itself, and a brightness was about it; 
and out of the midst thereof as the colour of 
amber, came the likeness of four living creatures.” 
Ezekiel the priest is along with eight of his 
countrymen, captives in the land of the Chaldeans ; 
the visionary figures, and the living wheel within 
wheel, have not yet appeared; but the rolling 
mass of clouds glows and simmers to give them 
birth. The figures in this picture do not count 
for very much ; besides, we detect in them adapta- 
tions from Michel Angelo, if not also from 
others. The landscape is of bare and terror- 
moving rocks, scarped and scarred: two trees, 
dismal and tattered in leaf and branch, only 
enhance its lifeless desolation. The colour 
is finely compounded of blues and umbers; 
and the work as a whole is perhaps, for poetical 
invention, the fullest and highest which Mr. 
Poole has ever produced. Mr. Goodall con- 
tributes a very large picture of Rachel and her 
Flock, ably done in the pastoral oriental mode: an 
Arabian maiden crossing a sandy plain, with 
shallows of water. No harm comes of its being 
called by the painter, or accepted by the Fr 
as illustrative of the Book of Genesis. Miss T. 
Thornycroft’s Design from the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins is in a style not unrelated to that of Mr. 
Albert Moore, or of Mr. Poynter ; not carried far, 
but with its fair share of grace and of artistic 
management. The figure of the sleeping damsel 
to the right, whose hands clasp her knees, is in 
especial a good piece of design. Mr. Bedford 
aints with propriety the humiliation of King 
David—“ Nathan sad to David, ‘ Thou art the 
Man.” The royal criminal is here presented as 
decidedly aged; a point in which Mr. Bedford has 
been hardly true to biblical chronology, according 
to which, as we understand it, David was at 
this date about fifty-one years old. The merely 
pictorial demands or opportunities of his theme 
might have prompted the painter to adhere to 
this less advanced age. In departing from it, he 
has probably intended to reinforce the moral 
lesson: the hoary-headed adulterer and assassin 
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becomes the blacker culprit. Miss A. M. Lea 
pourtrays St. Cecilia in a fhirly dignified but some- 
what vaporous style, founded on that of Mr. 
Watts. As for The Recording Angel of Mr. 
Thorburn, there is about as much of the sacred in 
this pictorial treatment as there would be in a 
charade assigning the same character to the most 
vapid school-miss at an evening party. We observe 
only one other sacred subject—By the Waters of 
Babylon we sat down and wept, painted by Mr. 
L. Wingfield, not without expression, but other- 
wise in a rather showy and obvious style. 


Historical Subjects. —Sir John Gilbert is 
thoroughly himself in his well-sized picture— 
Tewkesbury Abbey, Queen Margaret carried 
prisoner to Edward after the Battle of Tewkes- 
bury. We need not wish nor hope to see this 
sort of subject, from this sort of point of view, 
ever treated better than in the work before us: 
the painter is now perhaps a more masterly 
executant in oils than even at his best in water- 
colours. Several horsemen, and one or two foot- 
soldiers, are crossing a grassy plain; a mounted 
knight marshals them forwards; Queen Margaret, 
at this crisis and crash. of her fortunes, rides on 
with downward eyes and still resolute aspect, 
holding the reins of her charger. It has been a 
day of clouds hurtling and contending in the sky, 
hardly more transitory than the shock of armies 
and of dynasties: the sun, at setting, bursts 
yellow on the horizon: the lighting of the figures, 
distinct and warm, yet waning with the rapidly 
departing day, is extremely true.—Mr. Long has 
selected a theme full of sumptuousness and of 
piquancy, and destined no doubt to be exception- 
ally popular among the Academy visitors, It is 
named The Babylonian Marriage-Market; and is 
explained by a long reference to Herodotus, pur- 
porting that the ancient Babylonians were wont 
to marry off all their espousable girls by the neat 
process of putting them up to auction, from the 
fairest first to the ugliest last, and receiving, in 
biddings from the would-be husbands of the 
pretty ones, treasures which were immediately 
afterwards dispensed as bonuses to the less ardent 
yet purchasable bridegrooms of the ill-favoured. 
Mr. Long deserves to succeed, were it only for 
his ingenious choice of subject ; combining as it 
does richness and archaeology, scenic drama and 
amusement, much beauty and some grotesque by- 
dlay, antique fact and modern innuendo. Besides, 

is very large picture is a work of uncommon 
force and tact, meeting without stint the great 
demands which it involves upon the executive 
faculty. The visages, costumes, and accessories 
are of the Ninevite type: the background consists 
of the walls of the spacious hall, an inlay 
of blue, yellow, or whiteish tiles forming 
large ornamental compositions. The auctioneer 
stands on his pulpit, bell in hand: his clerk 
holds a tablet, which he inscribes with 
cuneiform characters as the biddings mount 
up ; bidders bring their jewel-cases ; and an expert 
is at this moment examining a ruby necklace which 
a wealthy lord, in the prime of life, is proffering. 
The handsomest of all the damsels is on the show- 
stand, her back turned to the spectator of the 
picture. As she removes her veil, a murmur of 
admiration runs through the room; a youthful 
nobleman clasps his hands, and inly longs to 
outbid competition. In front, seated on the 
floor, are the other expectant maidens, twelve in 
number. To the extreme left, one, the second of 
all in order of beauty, is being unveiled by an 
attendant, as the flower of the flock already nears 
the decisive instant of “going eff.” The next 
one, No. 3, gazes into her mirror. No. 10 is 
skirmishing with No. 8 as to their comparative 
comeliness; while No. 9, seated between them, 
indulges in a smile. No, 10 may be presumed to 
count, in the opinion of the judges, though not 
in her own, as the one neither good-looking nor 
ill-looking, who, according to Herodotus, was not 
paid for by a suitor nor yet dowered to become 
a wife. No. 11 begins the class of the dowered and 





ugly ones; she grins frankly at a young man of 
the lower order, standing above and behind her, 
who holds up his hands, a little scared ; he fore- 
sees that his poverty, but not his will, may be 
destined to consent. No. 12 hides her visage in 
her palms, and we are spared from assessing her 
facial demerits. In all this there is enough and 
to spare for the town-talk of a season; and, after 
that, a clever picture, highly acceptable to some 
rich purchaser, and indefinitely marketable after- 
wards, will still remain. Opposite to this hangs 
another of the large canvases, again a subject 
well chosen for popularity, and in itself approva- 
ble. Mr. Armitage pourtrays Julian the Apostate 
presiding at a Conference of Sectarians—Christian 
sectarians whose squabbles amused and disgusted 
the philosophic Emperor, and whom he scornfully 
but not hopefully invited to concord. An ironical 
sinile severs the lips of Julian, the bearded stoic ; 
a bronze statue of Pallas overlooks him, and the 
contentious votaries of the newfangled and self- 
conflicting faith. A black-haired fanatic is the 
present speaker: two other disputants oppose him 
—one stubbornly,the second vehemently. Another, 
with the theological shibboleth boiling over irre- 
pressibly from his lips, breaks in, and makes the 
confusion worse confounded. A fourth approaches 
from behind, bringing rolls of papyrus, by whose 
authority the debate is to be settled, or rather re- 
entangled; he holds up his hand, bespeaking 
silence and reverence for his panacea. If the 
smile of Julian is sarcastic, those of his officers 
and counsellors are more broadly contemptuous: 
one of them, with a great oak-wreath about his 
head, may be introduced as representing a 
Romanised Teuton, and thus recalling the phrase 
which Julian addressed to the Christian zealots 
(as quoted in the catalogue from Gibbon)—“ Hear 
me! The Franks have heard me, and the Ale- 
manni!” There is not, however, any very marked 
national character in this head, nor in any other: 
the countenances are expressive, but not interest- 
ing, and they tend towards a general ugliness. 
The colour, as usual with Mr. Armitage, is crude. 
The picture is one to be respected for its sound 
and sensible qualities—the planning-out of the 
subject, its composition, draughtsmanship, and 
narrative efficiency ; to find keen pleasure in its art 
would be a different thing. 


We will next take the inevitable Mary Stuart 
subjects, and the hardly less inevitable Queen 
Elizabeth. Mr. Herdman and Mr. Elmore supply 
the former. Mr. Herdman paints The First Con- 
ference between Mary Stuart and John Knox, 
Holyrood, 1561: Knox is just telling the Queen, 
“Your will, Madam, is no reason” why the 
Church of Rome should be the true Church, and 
the Reformed ministry heretical. This is an ex- 
cellent picture: we could not readily find its 
superior in the particular class of treatment, and 
range of artistic quality, which the painter has 
proposed to himself. Knox, thoughtful, steady, 
unflinching, remonstrant, yet preserving the ex- 
ternals of respect, and anxious to preserve its 
essence too if practicable, is entirely good: he 
stands before Mary, who leans back in her chair, 
looking not less resolute in mood than high- 
spirited in character. The whole interior is 
painted in a fine, dark, liquid tone: the boarded 
floor, with ‘a settee covered in Utrecht velvet, 
occupies a considerable space, yet without look- 
ing bare or unmeaning. e only point we find 
to reprehend is the cutting brightness of Mary’s 
sleeves, primrose-yellow in tint. Were this 
altered, the picture would, we think, gain con- 
siderably in total harmony, and lose its one detail 
of an ad captandum kind. Mr. Elmore’s painting is 
of far less significance, and its merit of execution 
only ordinary. It represents Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Christopher Norton, at Bolton Castle: 
the story being that the Queen, while confined at 
Bolton, asked Norton one day to hold some knit- 
ting-work which she was finishing by the fireside, 
Lord and Lady Scrope and others being present 
in the chamber. - This drew suspicion upon Nor- 





ton; and “ two years later” (as Mr. Froude says) 
“the poor youth was under the knife of the execu- 
tioner at Tyburn.” If Norton was a “youth” two 

ears after the trivial yet tragical incident at 
Bolton Castle, he ought not to have been pour- 
trayed by Mr. Elmore as a man of some thirty- 
eight years of age at the date of that incident. The 
Elizabethan subject— Queen Elizabeth and Essex— 
is painted by Mr. Wynfield. Essex has arrived 
from Ireland, and forced himself into the Queen’s 
bedchamber: he kneels before her, soliciting her 
protection against calumniators. “The old queen, 
who was newly risen, without her wig, and in the 
hands of her tirewoman, received him very gra- 
ciously ; but later in the same day she ordered 
him into arrest, on the charge of high treason.” 
Mr. Wynfield’s is a moderately good picture: 
there is nothing in it which cannot be readily 
guessed at by people who read the statement of 
the subject in the catalogue, and who are familiar 
with the way such themes are currently treated 
by competent painters of the day, and by Mr. 
Wynfield in particular. He has, in this instance, 
ot rid, to a greater extent than we ever observed 

fore, of his besetting fault of opaqueness in the 
use of pigment: on the other hand, there is less 
than his usual force. 


From Mary Stuart to Marie Antoinette’s daugh- 
ter is no difficult transition: Mr. Ward, long 
faithful to the royal family of France in its down- 
fall, introduces us to this rather uninteresting ci- 
devant:—The Orphan of the Temple, Marte 
Thérese, daughter of Louis XVI, sketching the 
Tower of her Prison from the Garden, Paris, 1795. 
The ex-Princess sits with her long flame-yellow 
hair letdown: there is a Republican commissary, 
of an unintrusive but rather wooden aspect ; also a 
spaniel lapdog, a tethered goat, and the attendant 
lady, Madame de Chantereine. The best point in 
the picture is the one which ought to be best: 
namely, the aspect of mental convalescence (as it 
might be termed) in Marie Thérése; Mr. Ward 
succeeds in making her look as one long tried, 
and brought down into the depths of sorrow, now 
pallidly reviving, and beginning to feel herself yet 
a living being among the living. In other respects, 
this is not one of the artist's stronger works: it 
wants atmosphere sadly, to a degree which is not 
accounted for by saying that a grey day is repre- 
sented. Another subject from the French Revo- 
lution period is the Loot, 1797, of Mr. Gow; 
free and easy soldiers of the Republic in Italy, 
turned from apostles of liberty and equality 
into confiscators of valuables: a Titian and other 
works are now under their eyes, and practically 
within their clutch. This is a very clever 
performance, touched off with facility and spirit, 
—in colour rather negative. A third subject 
belonging to the same range of history is The 
French Savants in Egypt, 1798, painted by Mr. 
Crowe: “ When the Mamelukes ‘charged, the cry 
was ‘ Let Messieurs the savants and the donkeys 
enter within the square.’” No painter is more 
commendable than Mr. Crowe for accurate and 
minute attention to the details of his subject- 
matter, whatever it may be: he individualises the 
characters, varies the actions and incidents, and 
rounds out the story. He paints also with great 
care and nicety, and never gives up anything 
through remissness. The present is a talented 
picture. Among other figures, we observe Ber- 
thollet leaning downwards from his donkey, con- 
versing with a camp-follower outstretched on the 
ground; Balzac talking, with demonstrative digits, 
to Costaz, who has beside him an idol and other 
objects of antiquity; Monge all energy of argu- 
mentation, as he discusses some question with 
Denon ; Jomard looking through his field-glass, a 
he leans across the saddle of his beast. The 
soldiers, ranged in square, encompass the learned 
men at some distance: two mids are visible 
afar. . M. Rosserri. 
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THE SALON OF 1875. 
Paris : May 3, 1875. 

On leaving a Salon whose catalogue registers 
3,862 numbers, corresponding to pictures, scul 
tures, drawings, etchings, lithographs, enamels, 
&e., &c., it is simply impossible to collect one’s 
jdeas with sufficient clearness to be able to deliver 
equitable judgments on such or such a perform- 
ance, on this artist or on that. I, at least, find 
the task impossible. And such is the physical 
weariness of my eyes, legs, and brain, that even on 
the morrow I can still do no more than bring 

ther a few general ideas. 

And therefore I will confine myself to-day to 
these recollections of the Salon as a whole, feel- 
ing as I do that the critic gains in consideration 
by refusing to imitate the reporter. He is thus 
enabled to accept the entire responsibility of his 
opinions respecting persons and things. 

It is pretty universally agreed that the general 
aspect of the present Salon is satisfactory. It is 

of light. It is better painted. But there is 
one thing that kills it, that robs it of its character 
of activity and youth ; and this is, above all, the 
contributions of those artists who have already 
obtained their reward, and are, therefore, allowed 
to pass free of duty. The majority of this privi- 
leged race consists of old folk who have only had 
one momentary success, the average of whose 
talent has always been moderate, and who abuse 
an imprudent article in the regulations by sending 
to the Salon the most old-fashioned and the most 
senile of productions. I insist on this observation, 
in order that those of your countrymen who come 
to Paris and are horrified by the large number of 
bad pictures, may take account of their origin, and 
not attribute them to the new generation. 

That this new generation paints better than its 
fathers is an incontestable fact : but that it studies 
drawing less is equally incontestable. You are 
struck with this phenomenon when, after passing 
through the picture galleries, you descend to the 
garden and study the sculpture. Here, on the 
other hand, our school shows astonishing know- 
ledge, brilliancy and vigour. This is because it is 
here necessary to have recourse to the human 
model, which, even with its individual imperfec- 
tions, is a type of harmony that cannot be betrayed 
or wholly wrested from its nature; and because 
this necessity incessantly strengthens and upholds 
the education of the artist. Moreover, a man 
seldom lives by sculpture; and the character be- 
comes nobler by reason of less constant relations 
with dealers, amateurs, and the administration, 
whose commands, caprices, and regulations re- 
= such constant submission from the painter. 

inally, it is infinitely more difficult to draw out 
of a hard white block of marble an idea clear and 
speaking, tender or philosophical, than from a 
canvas, which offers all the fascination and all 
the resources of colour and chiaroscuro. 

Our gallery of sculpture is this year all the finer 
because it contains the reproduction in marble 
or in bronze of works that met with success 
mm previous years: the Gloria Victis of Mercié ; 
the Secret d’en haut of Moulin; the Young Mother 
teaching her Daughter to read of Delaplanche ; the 
Retiarius of Noel ; Romeo and Juliet, &c. 

_ Among the most os of the new pieces 
is the monument raised by subscription to Regnault 
in the court of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. It is 
called Youth. It consists of a young girl clad in 
the ancient mode, naked to the loins, raising her- 
self on tiptoe to hang a branch of golden laurel on 
acrumbling wall. I need scarcely tell you that 
wall recalls the park of Buzenval, where 
Regnault died in the defence of Paris. This 
elegant and delicate monument is by M. Chapu. 

e other piece is by M. Préault, the old 
romanticist sculptor. It is .a statue of Jacques 
Cceur, intended for the town of Bourges. The 
silversmith of King Charles VII. is represented 
standing, and gazing at the horizon with an ex- 
pression calm, energetic, and intelligent. The 





spirit of the costume is admirably caught. The 
statue too, as is but rarely the case, is interesting 
on all sides; at the back of the figure is an anchor 
resting on bales of merchandise, which gives a 
wonderful completeness to the: general decorative 
effect. It is a triumph for the aged master, 
Auguste Préault, whom the Academicians have 
dragged through the mud, and the public has 
with scarcely any exception misunderstood, and 
who has been producing for the last forty years 
compositions as picturesque as they are original. 

This recalls my attention to the romantic move- 
ment. By a ‘chance which death has invested 
with its own dignity, Corot, one of the last of the 
romantic school, is represented here by three 
pictures, two of which are of the first rank. They 
surpass all the other landscapes in the Salon, not 
only by the skilful and natural arrangement of the 
composition, by the grandeur of the massing, by 
the charm of the situation, by the healthy and 
gentle sentiments which the whole excites, but 
also by the truth of the verdure, the depth and 
brilliancy of the blue sky. One has to admit that 
whatever the young school gains in skilfulness of 
execution it loses in sentiment, in profound study, 
in emotion communicated to the spectator. The 
ravages of photography are as terrible and mys- 
terious as the ravages of the Phylloxera. 

Among the portrait-painters M. Fantin takes 
first rank with the portrait of Mr. Edwin Edwards 
and his wife, which is as notable for its painting 
as for its composition. It is to be hoped that 
at the first re-arrangement of the pictures, this re- 
markable work will be better placed. The at- 
tention of the public is particularly attracted by 
the portrait of Mdme. Pasca, a well-known actress. 
It is by M. Bonnat and represents the actress 
standing, in a white dress with border of black. 
And one is arrested by a Jeune Femme en rouge, 
seated in an arm-chair, by M. Jacquet. 

Among historical paintings there is a superb 
composition by M. de Chavannes, a Family 
of Fishers in Prehistoric Times; a Dante and 
Virgil in the Liars’ Circle, by Gustave Doré, 
executed with a brush more supple than is his 
wont ; an immense canvas by M. Becker, Rizpah, 
Concubine of Saul, defending from the attacks of 
a vulture the gibbet on which hang the bodies of 
her seven children ; a composition in the ancient 
style, by M. Alma Tadema, M. Gambord in the 
house of a Greek Painter. An excellent picture 
by M. T. P. Laurens, L’Interdit, a churchyard 
of the Middle Ages walled up by order of the 
clergy, and serving as charnel-house to corpses 
which had been refused burial. 

M. Falguiére, a sculptor, obtains considerable 
success with The Wrestlers, a very learned and 
fairly vigorous painting. 

M. Manet is only represented by a single paint- 
ee ee a boatman and his 
wife in a barge. The colouring is of very high 
quality, and the open air is well expressed. But, 
briefly, the official Salons are unfavourable to this 
style of painting, which is at once summary and 
energetic. M. Manet has committed an error of 
judgment in declining to place himself at the 
head of the group of artists which has tried to 
organise independent exhibitions. 

I will also mention Le Rétameur, by M. Al- 

honse Legros; Women in a Church, by M. 
shermitte; a Portrait of an Old Lady, by M. 
Henner ; Women bathing in a Park, a magnificent 
decorative subject, by M. Carolus Duran; Basque 
Tennis-players, by M. Gustave Colit; Intérieur 
de Charcuterie ; Armour, by Vollon ; Clocks, by a 
new exhibitor, M. Cauchois. But I must reserve 
all detailed notice for my second letter. I will 
end for the present with the comforting criticism 
that both the official successes, M. Cabanel and 
M. Bouguereau, are incomparably below the level 
of previous years. aro antecedentem scelestum 
deseruit poena, Pu. Burry. 











MR, STEVENS. 


Mr. ALFRED Grores SrEvENs, one of the greatest 
of decorative artists of these modern days, is dead ; 
and the work which is hereafter to bear testimony 
to his skill—the Wellington monument in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—is left unfinished. Some years 
ago Mr. Stevens fell a victim to paralysis, and his 
end was hastened by heart-disease and bronchitis, 
to which he succumbed on May 1, at his resi- 
dence 9 Eton Villas, Haverstock Hill. He was 
only fifty-seven years of age. Born at Blandford, 
Dorsetshire, in December 1817, he at eight years 
of age was busy painting portraits. His career 
being thus early marked out, his friends advised 
him to study the works of the old masters. For 
this purpose the Rev. Samuel Beste assisted him 
in a journey to Italy; and in the academies and 
galleries of Florence and Rome he diligently 
laboured—so diligently that he was almost a dead 
man to the friends he left at home, even Beste 
never hearing from him. It would appear that a 
definite course of work was suggested to him, for 
he has been heard to say, “I was sent to Italy to 
study Salvator Rosa, but I found him so bad that 
I would not copy him.” It was during his resi- 
dence in Rome that he was employed by Thor- 
waldsen, in whose studio he no doubt acquired con- 
siderable proficiency in the art of sculpture. About 
the year 1842, after a residence of nine years in 
Italy, he returned to England. Not seeing a course 
clearly open to him, he undertook various decora- 
tive works for architects and manufacturers. His 
works for founders are very numerous. His fire- 
places are unapproachable, whether in respect to 
the iron work or the sculptured mantelpieces and 
supports in which he framed them. But on this 
work, commonplace though it may seem, he could 
not — expending his rare invention and perfect 
manipulation. Probably the finest specimen of 
his ingenuity under this head is the mantelpiece 
in the dining-room of Dorchester House. It isa 
matchless, as indeed it is a priceless, work of art. 
Mr. Stevens assisted the late Professor Cockerell 
in the execution of many of his architectural 
works, Like a great many other men who have 
endeavoured to fulfil their mission in life, or 
rather to reach the level intended for them, he 
deserted, though at great personal inconvenience, 
the drudgery of his profession, and strove hard 
for the foremost position to which he had a right 
to aspire. Many were the competitions into which 
he entered, and the rejections which he experi- 
enced. He also prepared innumerable designs which 
were never executed. He designed gates (bronze) 
for the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street; 
models for the Memorial of the International Ex- 
hibition of 1851; designs for the decorations of 
the Houses of Parliament, including a fresco 
inting of incidents from the life of Alfred the 
reat ; a scheme of decorations for the reading- 
room of the British Museum ; designs for Minton’s 
pottery. But these are only a few of his un- 
successful works. Some of these designs will no 
doubt be brought to light when the contents of 
his studio are carefully gone over. Many of them 
have no doubt perished, for Mr. Stevens's bum 
of destructiveness was very largely developed. 
Referring to the British Museum, we are reminded 
that the young lion squatting on the top of the 
small iron supports of the railing outside that 
institution is from a model by Mr. Stevens. 
Numerous are the houses which he has either 
wholly or partially decorated. In Liverpool, in 
America—in the latter case he had sent the whole 
house out in blocks to be fitted up on arrival at 
their destination, in London, and other cities, 
specimens of his workmanship are to be found. 
Dorchester House, Park Lane, contains the 
most superb of his house-decorations. Though 


not always happy in the business portion of 
his arrangements with Mr. Stevens—he could 
not get the embellishments of his house completed 
even by threats of legal proceedings—Mr. Holford 
is as much to be envied as would be the possessor 
of a gallery of undiscovered pictures by Turner. 
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In the dining-room of this palatial residence 
every description of the decorator’s art is repre- 
sented—carving in marble and wood, painted 
ceilings and panels, enamelled and metal works. 
Stevens was jealous of his work, and did it all 
himself. It has been well said that the specimens 
of his handicraft which he has left behind in Mr. 
Holford’s house are alone sufficient to establish 
Mr, Stevens's reputation as one of the greatest 
decorative artists of any age. The work, however, 
by which his merit is to be measured, as he wished 
it should, is the Wellington Memorial under 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the 
poss eam for this work, he was so far suc- 
cessful as to gain a premium for his model, 
and eventually received the commission for the 
execution of it. It is true the work has been 
many years in hand, but when the monument is 
finished, and critically examined in its completed 
form, Mr. Stevens will be readily forgiven his 
delays. Bad health, made worse by the constant 
“worries ” of men who, as he said, did not know 
what art was or the length of it, had much to do 
with these delays. He was always making an 
effort to hide from the world the condition of his 
health. He was always busy, however; and 
when he could not be out working upon his 
larger designs, he amused himself with the de- 
coration of his own house and studio. Although 
not completed in situ, all the models and designs 
for the Wellington Memorial are ready. Possibly 
a few minor details will be found incomplete, but 
in reference to these he has explained to his pupil, 
Mr. James Gamble, what his intentions were. It 
is to be hoped that this artist—who spent not 
only the earlier portion of his life as a stu- 
dent with Mr. Stevens, but also his leisure with 
him as his friend—will be employed to carry out 
what he is so well able to do—the completion of 
the Wellington monument. It is intended that 
it shall fill up one of the arches under the dome 
of the cathedral, the arch of the monument itself 
falling pretty nearly in a line with one of the 
windows which will light up the work in various 
parts. With reference to Mr. Stevens personally, 
it only remains to be said that he had devoted his 
whole life to his art, neglecting social ties and 
almost friendship, and despising mere worldly 
distinctions. Probably his best friends were Mr. 
Pegler, his executor, and James Gamble and 
Reuben Townroe, the artists who decorated the 
South Kensington Museum, the Albert Hall, &c. 








ART SALES, 


Tue Salle Drouot has been crowded with visitors 
to the sale of the paintings and drawings of 


Fortuny, which began on the 24th ult. ‘They bear | 


the record of his life and of the various impres- 
sions of his travels. The Arab, the Spaniard, and 
the Italian were his favourite studies. In Spain, 
rsons and views of Madrid, Seville, and Granada. 

n Morocco, the streets and inhabitants of Tangiers 

and scenes of private life. In Italy, ruins of Rome, 
Naples, and Portici. High prices were obtained :— 
The Shore of Portict, 49,800 fr. ; Bather upon the 
Shore of TPortici, 6,900 fr.; the same subject, 
bought by M. Alexandre Dumas, 3,000 fr.; A 
Bather, 5,000 fr.; Via Giulia at Rome, 5,030 fr. ; 
Grand Salon of the Colonna Palace at Rome, 
5,158 fr.; Study of Landscape and Buildings, En- 
verons of Rome, 5,550 fr. ; Italian Woman at the 
Door of her House, 2,150 fr.; Environs of Rome, 
1,020 fr.; Landscape with Running Water, 
4,700 fr.; Procession going out of the Church of 
Santa Cruz, Madrid, in rain, 20,000 fr. ; The Door 
of the Church of San Ginés, Madrid, 9,100 fr. ; 
The Result of a Carousal, 2,030 fr.; Bull-fight, 
Wounded Picador, 4,100 fr. ; Mousquetaire of the 
time of Philip IV., 3,025 fr.; Nobleman of the 
time of Charles V., 2,250 fr. ; Door of the Salon des 
Ambassadeurs of the Alcazar of Seville, 2,600 fr. ; 
Statrcase of the ITouse of Pilate, at Seville, 5,450 fr. ; 
Gipsies selling Ilowers, 1,650 fr.; Court of the 





Alhambra, 24,100 fr.; Old Trees the Fortsfi- 
cation, 7,550 fr.; Court of the Alberca, 27,000 fr. ; 
Corner of the Garden of the Adarves, at the Al- 
hambra, 6,100 fr.; Salle of the Abencerages, 
7,800 fr.; Funeral on Shrove Tuesday, 1,800 fr. ; 
A Court at Granada, 9,000 fr.; A Gypsy Dancing 
in a Garden at Granada, 5,400 fr.; A Court at 
Granada, 9,000 fr.; Corner of Fortuny’s Garden, 
Granada, 9,500 fr. ; another, 9,450 fr.; Battle of 
Tetuan, 9,020 fr.; Arab house, 9,800 fr. ; 
Arabian Fantasia at Tangier, 11,300 fr.; Gipsy 
leaning upon an Ass, 13,400 fr.; Arabian Kntfe- 
grinder, 8,550 fr. ; Halt before a House at Tangier, 
8,700 fr.; Arabian Musician before a Moorish 
King, 8,000 fr.; Children playing in a Japanese 
Room, 30,500 fr.; Marie Luisa and her two 
Children, after Goya, 10,000 fr.; Portrait of Bayeu, 
after the painting in the Museum at Madrid, 
10,000 fr. Total, 715,746 fr. 


On the 26th ult. Messrs. Christie and Manson 
sold the pictures belonging to the late Sir Edward 
Smirke, comprising many by his father, the late 
Royal Academician, best known by his illustrations 
of Don Quixote, Shakspere, and other standard 
writers. They produced but trifling prices—Nymphs 
Bathing, 141. 10s. ; and eleven in a frame from the 
Spectator, 311. 


On the 27th ult. the collection sold was from the 
old masters :—Bellini, Madonna and Child, 80 gs., 
The Supper at Emmaus, 462 gs.; Botticelli, Ma- 
donna, 205 gs.; F. Francia, Portrait of a Lady, 
48 gs.; Lorenzo Costa, Madonna and Child, 56 gs. ; 
Garofalo, Holy Family, 44 gs., and Portrait of the 
Artist, holding a flower in his hand, 66 gs. ; 
Innocenza da Imola, Holy Family with St. 
Catherine and St. John, 41 gs.; Lippi, Madonna 
and Child, 52 gs.; Luini, St. John, 150 gs.; 
Murillo, Asswmption of the Virgin, 110 gs.; 
Mazolino di Ferrara, Adoration of the Shepherds, 
62 gs.; Marco d’Aggione, St. John with Lamb, 
70 gs.; Lo Spagno, Madonna and Child, sur- 
rounded by cherubs, 51 gs.; Paul Potter, Farm 
Yard, 85 gs. 

On the 29th ult., from the collection of the late 
Rev. John Lucy, was sold a pair of fine oviform 
Oriental vases from Fonthill, 1807. From the 
collection of the late Mr. Bredel, a set of four fine 
old Italian statuettes of metal gilt, with drapery 
of Oriental alabaster, 96 gs.; a tray of Florentine 
mosaic, from Stowe, 50 gs.; a Florentine mosaic 
slab, mounted in ormolu, 670 gs., and _ its 
companion 980 gs. Belonging to Miss Bredel, 
were sold eleven panels of old Swiss glass, 

ainted with figures and coats of arms, 87 gs. ; 


ouis XIV., buhl cabinet, from Fonthill, 
105 gs. In the same sale was an Arabian glass 


suspension lamp, covered with Arabic inscriptions 
of the thirteenth century, 150 gs., and its com- 

anion, 93 gs.; a lamp of Persian porcelain, 
150 gs.; old Chelsea turquoise vase, 48 gs.; pair 
of Chelsea candlesticks, 95 gs.; and a most mag- 
nificent old Chelsea group of a shepherd and 
shepherdess under a May tree, fifteen inches high, 
sold for the enormous price of 241 gs.; two 
Bow figures, Summer st Autumn, 36 gs.; a set 
of fine turquoise vases, the centre with handles 
formed of Cupids riding upon dolphins, 660 gs. ; 
Mereury and a Nymph in a bosquet, 47 gs. ; two 
pilgrims in a bosquet, 48 gs.; old Worcester vase 
and cover, and pair of beakers, salmon ground, 
380 gs. ; Helen, a statue by Gibson, 80 gs. ; Storey 
of Rome, Semtramis, the celebrated statue, exe- 
cuted for Mr. Benzon, and sold by his executors, 
1,500 ¢gs.; Magni, The Drawing Girl, 280 gs.; 
Adams-Acton, Fidelity, 180 gs. ; Biemia of Rome, 
The Spinning Girl, 90 gs. 

THERE was a china sale at Messrs. Sotheby on 
the 26th and 27th ult., containing some important 
examples of Bristol porcelain:—A sugar basin, 
richly gilt, with classic portraits in Indian ink, 
40/.; a double-handled cup, with portraits in In- 
dian ink by Bone on a maroon ground, 50/.; and 
the companion, 59/.; cream ewer with laurel 
border, richly gilt, 377. 10s.; pair of chocolate 





cups with gold border, laurel festoons and pink 
ribbons, 23/. 108.; Ph white figure of 
shepherd and sheph , 412. On the 28th a 
white Bristol figure of Asia sold for 1167. 


. ngewe Oe nee concluded 

, by collections — ing to the late 
Her. J. Lucy and Mr. Charles , containi 
among them some gems of Dutch art, which have 
attracted to land Mr. Gruner from Dresd 
M. Rutter from Paris, and representatives of the 
galleries of Berlin, Brussels and Cologne :—Gains- 
borough, A with Girl on Pony and other 
Figures, 3,4651.; Van den Capella, Rever Scene, 
4097. 10s.; W. Mieris, The Grocer’s Shop, a work 
of the highest excellence, 7877. 10s.; J. ‘Wynant 
and Van de Velde, A Woody Landscape, 3251. 10s.; 
Watteau, a pair of pictures, Danse Champétre 
and Musical Composition, 8 inches diameter, 
5351. 10s.; John and Andrew Both, Abraham 
with Hagar and Ishmael, 4,7251. (bought by Col- 
naghi); W. van de Velde, 4 Fresh Breeze, 
682/. 10s.; Romney, The Portrait of Lady Hamil- 
ton as the Tragic Muse, 2521., and The €omic 
Muse, 3251. In the Bredel collection:—Le Nain, 
Interior, 4931. 108.; Watteau, Peasants dancing, 
262/. 10s., and .4 Danse Champétre, 5251.; Nicho- 
las Berchem, Woman with a Distaff, 9451. ; John 
Both, 4 Landscape, 1,7321. 10s.; A. Cuyp, View 
of a Dutch River, 3251., and View on the Banks of 
the Maas, 1,102I. 10s.; Cornelius Dusart, A Farms 
yard, 3251. 10s.; Minderhart Hobbema, A Boat 
with two Men in tt (there was an animated com- 
petition for this beautiful picture, but it fell to 
the Brussels Gallery for 3,225/.) ; Nicholas Maas, 
Interior, 1,775l.;  F. Mieris, The Enamoured 
Cavalier, 4,5001. (Colnaghi); A. Ostade, The Tric 
Trac Players, 12 inches by 10, 700.; Rubens, 
Christ triumphant over Stn and Death, 4301.; 
Jacob Ruysdael, The Ruin, 2,310/.; Jan Steen, 
Interior of a Room, 6611. 10s.; A. van der Neer, 
Winter in Holland, 5561. 10s.; W. van de Velde, 
View on the Dutch Coast during a Calm, 7871. 10s. ; 
Adrian van de Velde, A Pastoral Scene, pronounced 
by Dr. Waagen to be one of the finest pictures 
by this great master, 13} inches by 12} inches, 
originally purchased by Mr. Bredel for 700/.— 
after great competition was bought, by Mr. 
Rutter for 4,515/.; Philip Wouvermans, View on 
a Canal in Holland, 1,2811.; and Departure of « 
Hawking Party, 6091l.; John Wynants, Herds- 
man with Cattle, 3677. 103.; and Boy Angling, 
said by Dr. Waagen to be one of his finest works, 
1,890/. Of Baroness Dimsdale’s pictures—Lucas 
van Leyden, The Nativity, 315/.; and W. van de 
Velde, A Coast Scene, 2807. Some of the Dutch 
ictures realised the highest prices ever known to 

given. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN interesting series of paper mosaics taken from 
the early Christian elt = in mosaic in Rome, 
Ravenna, and Venice, has recently been placed on 
the upper portion of the walls of the North Court 
of the South Kensington Museum: These paper 
impressions of the mosaics are taken, we under- 
stand, much in the same way as rubbings from 
brasses, and are afterwards coloured by hand. 
They certainly give a very fair notion of the 
originals. Among them we noticed the well- 
known mosaics referred to the sixth century repre- 
senting the Emperor Justinian and his Court, and 
the Empress Theodora and her Court, from the 
Church of San Vitale in Ravenna. However well 
one may be acquainted with these remarkable 
works from book illustrations, it is almost startling 
to see them staring life-size at one from the walls 
of South Kensington. Each measures more than 
8 ft. in height by 12 ft., 7} ft., and 8} ft. in width. 
Other of the mosaics are: Abraham and the Angels, 
from the church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, Rome; 
figure of Sta. Agnese, from the church of that 
saint, Rome; SS. Agnes, Pudentiana, and 
Praxedes, on a gold background within diapered 
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from‘ Sta. Prassede, Rome; SS. John, 
Andrew, and James, from the same church ; 
figure of Isaiah of the twelfth century, from 
the basilica of San Clemente, the Birth 
of the Virgin, by Pietro Cavallini in the fourteenth 
een ; and a most curious medallion represent- 

ist seated between two captives, one of 
om ios negro, with the imscription “ Signum 
ordinis sanctee Trinitatis et captivorum,” executed 

Jacobus Cosmato and his son on the gateway 

the Monastery of the Trinity, Rome. 

There have been several attempts made of late 

to revive the almost lost art of mosaic. 
South Kensington has for some time employed 
its pupils in this mode of decoration, and a school 
of mosaic has recently been established at Sévres ; 
but we imagine that the process is too tedious to 
ve attractive to many workers in this impatient 
The wonderful ion of the examples 
reproduced at South Kensington might well, how- 
ever, tempt some of our artists to lay aside the 
“ fleeting ” art of painting, and work in mosaic “ for 
eternity.” 

Tue South Kensington Museum has lately 
received from the French Government a magnifi- 
cent porcelain vase or wine-cooler, 3 ft. 4 in. 
in —_ and 1 ft. 6 in. high, from the Sévres 
manufactory. The body of this cistern is of a 
lapis-lazuli colour; on one side is a white oval 

‘plaque, with a representation in very low relief of 
a wild boar attacked by dogs; and on the other 
side is a similar plaque, with a deer-hunt. The 
handles are formed of Pan’s heads with enormous 
rams’ horns. This fine vase was chosen for the 
Museum by M. du Sommerard. 


Tur New Forest Defence Association is —- 
ing forward its work in gallant style. Besides t 
promised exhibition of works of art (whieh will 
comprise an illustrative series of remarkable draw- 
ings of New Forest scenery by W- Kiimpel, and 
a set of large shoteegtnly Vernon Heath, both 
executed expressly for the oceasion), we hear of 
the organisation of a formidable array of petitions 
for the tion of the Forest, to be signed by 
artists, art-school students, botanists, ornitho- 
~ and entomologists, and other scientific bodies. 

New Forest is said to be rich in several peculiar 
breeds of moths and other insects; and eontains 
also an unique series of fossil shells but little 
known to conchologists. 


Tue fine chronological collection of lace ex- 
hibited Jast year at the International Exhibition 
by M. Dupont-Auberville will not leave the 
country, having just been purchased by a private 
individual, with the view of presenting it to the 
Lace Museum at Nottingham. 


Tue sale of Mr. Bohn’s English china will 
soon be followed by that of his collection of Wedg- 


wood. 


Ittumrnative Art has lost one of its most skilful 
and rienced exponents im the late Mr.C. W. 
Wing, during the last thirty years at the 
British Museum as the “best fac-simile copyist” 
of ancient illuminations, and we may also say one 
of its best authorities, historieal and theoretical. 
Among other valuable work he contributed 
to the books of Noel Humphreys and Timbs. 
Under the late Sir A. Panizzi he assisted in the 
catalogue work of the British Museum. In 1851 
he drawings on wood from the Great Exhi- 
bition for the Illustrated London News. For the 
Exhibition of 1862, he executed drawings for 
a by Messrs. Day and Son. In 1870 

. Wing was employed on illuminative work for 
the South Kensington Museum ; and some hun- 
dreds of drawings on vellum made by him from 
illuminated manuscripts, included in the sale of 
the late Mr. J. B. Jarman’s valuable collection, 
will be well remembered by collectors. The mor- 
disease of the heart under me a "a er 

years past luded the accomplishment o 

t more eaputeas works. THis son, the late Mr. 


illiam Wing, F.L.S., was for some time honorary 





secretary to the Entomological Society, and a well- 
known naturalist. He leaves two daughters to 
mourn the loss of the tenderest and kindest of 
fathers. Mr. Wing completed his long life of un- 
wearied industry on the 18th of: last month, after 
a few hours’ illness, at Windsor, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, having survived his wife two 
years and one month. 


Tue death of the veteran English painter, Mr. H. 
W. Pickersgill, has been followed by that of M. de 
Waldeck, the doyen of French painters and tra- 
vellers, in hia 110th year. After spending almost 
an ordinary lifetime in African exploration, mili- 

service by land and sea, and study in the 
ateliers of Prud’hon and David, M. Waldeck de- 
voted twelve years to archaeological explorations 
in Central America, making a special study of the 
Toltec and Aztec ruins and antiquities, and of the 
flora and fauna of the country. In 1837 he pub- 
lished his Voyage archéologique et pittoresque dans 
le Yucatan, and in 1863 began the publication of 
the Ruins of Palenque. In 1869 he sent to the 
Salon two subjects of Aztee archaeology, playfully 
styled “ Loisir du Centenaire.” 

The Temps observes that M. Waldeck had a 
genius for the restoration of old engravings, and 
reminds us that during his travels in Central 
America he discovered in a monastery the unique 
copy of the illustrations drawn by Julius Romanus 
and engraved by Marcantonio for a work of 
Aretine, which eaused.the banishment of the 
painter and engraver, and all the other copies of 
which were burned by order of the Pope. 


Mr. Henry Wattis and some other artists 
have had the series of splendid Mantegnas at 
Hampton Court photographed and printed in per- 
manent pigments, for a certain number of sub- 
scribers, at two guineas each set. Having accom- 
plished their task they think it is a pity that 
persons who may not have heard of the enterprise, 
or been personally applied to, should not have a 
chance of possessing this truly admirable set of 
am, nine in number, twenty inches square. 

e secretary, therefore, desires to say that the 
hon. treasurer to the fund, Joseph Dixon, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law, 5 Brick Court, Temple, will 
receive further subscriptions, and that a set will 
be forwarded to any gentleman sending the 
amount to him by post-office order on Fleet Street 
Post-office. That the photographs are permanent 
makes a great difference in their value, and the 
charge is literally the cost of production of so 
many impressions on so large a scale. 


M. pe Saryr-Marrtin continues and concludes 
in the April number of the Revue Archéologique 
an article begun in the March number on the 
“Site of Troy.” It has nothing to do with 
Schliemann’s recent discoveries except to say that 
however valuable they may be for archaeolog 
they have no bearing whatever on the site of the 
Homeric Troy. Le Chevalier, he contends, when 
he pointed.out in 1785 Bunarbashi as the site of 
the Troy of Homer, settled the question for good. 
Nowhere else in the district was to be found such 
a combination of natural features correspondi 
to those referred to in the Iliad. The strength of 
this argument Schliemann tried to override chiefly 
by constant reference to the objects found by him 
in Ilium Novum, but then he entirely failed to 
convince anyone that these objects furnished the 
smallest illustration of the pages of the poet. We 
observe also that in a short notice of Schliemann’s 
book in Im Neuen Reich (1875, No. 18, p. 716), 
the writer speaks of “ Schliemann’s not Homer's 
Troy.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Revue Archéologique 
(April, p. 265) gives a very depreciatory ac- 


‘count of the marble statute of Venus lately 


found in excavations on the Esquiline at Rome. 
Though the type differs from the known types 
of Venus, or of any other personage, he yet 
believes the work to be a Roman copy of some 
Greek original. 





M. Bertranp has a very strong opinion—and 
considering the opposition it will meet it had need 
be strong—that the conical bronze helmet found 
in 1872 in a tomb at Berru (Marne), and engraved 
pil. 9-10 of the April number of the Revue 
Archéologique, is of Oriental, that is, Assyrian 
origin. Neither in form, he says, nor in the 
pattern with which it is ornamented, can it be 
compared with the Gaulic, Roman, Etruscan, or 
Greek helmets hitherto found, whereas helmets of 
this form are to be seen on Assyrian reliefs. But 
conical helmets certainly occur on Greek painted 
vases, as may be seen by reference to the vases 
from Cyrene in the British Museum, and in this 
ease the helmet is worn not by an Oriental but by 
a Greek figure. As to the ornamentation, the 
Berru helmet Jooks very much like Etruscan, 
though he assures us it isnot so. In the same tomb 
with this helmet were the usual series of objects 
in bronze and iron belonging to the accoutrements 
of a warrior and of the type which is assigned to 
somewhere between B.c. 600-200, The tenant of 
this tomb had been buried not only with his 
armour but also with his war chariot, fragments 
of which were found—apparently not an uncom- 
mon proceeding in ancient Gaul. 


THE Duchess Colonna (Marcello), so well known 
for her works in painting and sculpture, is engaged 
on a large picture, and has just sent to the Salon 
three magnificent busts—a Christ expressive of 
dignity and suffering, bearing the character of the 
Spanish school; a Roman woman, with all the 
haughty cruelty of a daughter of the Caesars; and 
a third bust called Phoebe, a Parisian type full of 
artistic grace, with the delicate modelling of a 
Clodion. 


THe Japanese Government has appropriated 
200,000 dollars for expenses connected with the 
coming Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 


Municu has lost one of its well-known portrait 
and genve painters by the sudden death, a few days 
since, of P. Koerle, at the age of fifty-one. In 
Vienna, where he lived for some years before he 
finally settled at Munich, he was esteemed as one 
of the most successful portrait painters of his day ; 
and the genre pictures of the time of Louis XV., 
which he had latterly made his special forte, were 

enerally regarded as the very best of their kind 
y German art critics. 


Tue Athens correspondent of the Kélnische 
Zeitung announces that the buildings which are 
to form the focus of the great works of explora- 
tion at Athens will be ready for use by the 
middle of May, when the German directors of 
the undertaking will enter upon their new quar- 
ters. The road from the coast to the plain of 
Olympia will also, it is hoped, be speedily com- 
pleted, and it is, therefore, anticipated that the 
work of excavation may be systematically organ- 
ised as soon as the summer heats are over. 


M. Capart, the well-known art publisher in 
Paris, died last week, aged only forty-five years. 
He will be remembered as having largely con- 
tributed to the revival of an interest in the art of 
etching. For some years he and a partner devoted 
themselves entirely to the business of publishing 
modern eauz-fortes. The enterprise did not suc- 
ceed commercially, but some friends of the move- 
ment in France, recognising M. Cadart’s aptitude, 
energy and enthusiasm, started him afresh, and 
after a while he succeeded not only m bringing 
etching into fashion as a substitute for wood en- 
graving in book illustration, but in interesting 
very many artists and amateurs in the serious 
pursuit of the art he loved. His albums and 
many series of etchings by living artists are well 
known in France, and are not unknown in Eng- 
land. We have had occasion to review in these 
columns different works issuing from M. Cadart’s 
house. 


A sUBSCRIPTION has been opened at Paris and 
Nevers for the erection of a bust in honour of 
Aligny, the well-known painter of the Niévre. 
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M. J. Gautherin, a young sculptor of the pro- 
vince, who has gained some distinction in recent 
Salons, has been commissioned to execute the 
likeness of his compatriot in marble. 


Tue International Exhibition at the Hague 
will open on the 16th instant. 


Tue Society “ Arti et Amicitiae ” of Amsterdam 
has organised a loan exhibition of the works of con- 
temporary artists. It includes more than 300 
paintings, most of them of high class, from the 
cabinets of Belgian collectors. The French is per- 
haps the best represented of the modern schools, 


THe death is announced of M. F. Florimond 
Boulanger, a French architect of some distinction, 
and an ardent disciple of Fourier. 


Tue Burlington Fine Arts Oluh has now on ex- 
hibition the sketch models of the most important 
works executed in marble and bronze by the late 
Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A. 


From the first days of May onwards, a general 
exhibition of the works of Corot will be held at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in the large and lofty room 
called the Salle Meipoméne. As a preliminary 
measure it was necessary to obtain a promise 
of countenance from the Director of the Beau 
Arts, and then the consent of the Director of the 
School. These two gentlemen both behaved with 
great courtesy ; but is it not embarrassing, to say 
the least, to have to solicit and depend on the good- 
will of officials who are at any time liable to 
be under the domination of political influences? In 
a capital like Paris the want of a private building 
that could be used for such purposes is inexplica- 
ble. The exhibition has been organised by a com- 
bination of committees consisting of the master’s 
oo and friends, both artists and amateurs; 

‘rangois the landscape-painter, is the president. 
They wish to make this posthumous rehabilita- 
tion of the painter, which is sure to excite 
strong feelings of repugnance in the Academic 
camp, as brilliant as possible. The loan of any 
valuable Corots which English amateurs may 
have in their possession would produce a most 
favourable impression in France. 








THE STAGE. 
“ GIROFLE-GIR OFLA ” AT THE CRITERION THEATRE, 


Freperick B&érat wrote a song that went round 
the world, but since the days of Ma Normandie 
no piece of light music has met with a popularity 
so universal as La Fille de Madame Angot. Its 
colossal success was generally attributed to the 
melodies of M. Charles Lecocq, and every new 
work of this agreeable composer has in consequence 
attracted at least as much attention as a Requiem 
by Verdi or an operatic trilogy by Wagner. But 
the play had merits of a kind quite distinct from 
the daintiness of its music, being a marvellously 
exact picture of the inner life of the Directory, 
and reproducing with singular fidelity the ex- 
travagances of the silliest age that the world has 
ever known. The authors had lifted a corner of the 
cloak that covered this dead and well-nigh for- 
gotten period ; they introduced us once more to 
the salons where a Mdme. de Staél or a Mdme. 
Tallien had ruled despotically, showed us the 
crowds making obeisance to the Five Kings of the 
Luxembourg and saluting the reigning Citizen 
Directress, the dancers in the Victims’ Ball who 
had been duly qualified by the loss of a relative 
on the scaffold, the proverb-actors in one drawing- 
room, the drinkers of aesthetic tea in a second, and 
the periwigged conspirators in a third. They 
brought upon the scene the whole carnival of 
grotesque fashions—fops with their corkscrew 
canes, their serpentine curls, their muslin cravats 
and their boots @ la Souwarow: ladies trying to 
revive the modes of ancient Greece in a simple 
cambric chemise and a tight muslin gown ; dark 
women in fair wigs that had cost some 10,000 
francs in assignats ; Muscadins with their dog’s- 
ear lappets, and all the fools and follies of the day. 





Nor under this mask did they fail to show that 
while Paris was dancing Augereau’s soldiers were 
waiting their opportunity, and the chorus of the 
streets was singing that with Barras for king and 
Lange for queen it was scarcely worth while to 
have changed the government. 

So the victories which Madame Angot is said 
to have won between the Market of the Innocents 
and the Seraglio of Constantinople were revived 
in the person of her daughter, and in considera- 
tion of this success the Parisian journalists 
bestowed on M. Lecocq the style and dignities of 
a Maestro and, when Giroflé-Girofla was pro- 
duced, sang paeans in his praise which darkly 
hinted at the deposition of Auber from the throne 
of comic opera. This second piece, however, 

roves no more than that M. Lecocq would have 

en a very elegant composer for the spinet or 
clavecin, and can write detached melodies of con- 
siderable grace. He is allied by his refinement 
to the masters of French comic opera, but entirely 
lacks their command of resources and the mascu- 
line vigour by which they were able to put 
life into the most wooden of the figures that 
came from M. Scribe’s manufactory. Yet he has 
infinitely less in common with the riotous school 
of M. Offenbach. M. Offenbach’s airs smell of 
wine and tobacco, M. Lecocq’s music is daintily 
erfumed. M. Offenbach’s Muse is a disorderly 
ene M. Lecocgq’s Euterpe is a sprightly old 
maid. The fairy godmother who may be assumed 
to — over the fortunes of opera bouffe seems 
to have awarded the clown’s motley to M. Offen- 
bach, the pantaloon’s crutch to M. Hervé, the 
columbine’s wand to M. Vasseur, and the baton of 
harlequin to M. Lecocq; and as the harlequin’s 
office is one of some dignity and authority it is 
unaccountable that a musician of taste should 
associate his talent with the stupid ribaldry of 
Giroflé-Girofla. M. Offenbach is a licensed jester 
and may do as he pleases; the extravagant and 
erring spirit of his Gene may drive him from 
one grossness to another, till Mdme. Judic’s 
eyes can wink no more, and Mdlle. Schneider’s 
leg is dislocated with excessive gymnastics ; but 
as M. Lecocq has no humour, his coarseness is 
altogether tedious and absurd. 

The English version of this play which was 
produced at the Criterion Theatre on Saturday 
1s chiefly remarkable for the skill with which the 
conductor has marshalled his forces, and for the 
refined singing of Mdme. Pauline Rita. Mdme. 
Rita is as naturally fitted to the music of M. 
Lecocq as the aforesaid actresses are suited to the 
music of the more facetious composer. Hard 
work has not left her voice quite unimpaired, but 
her vocalisation is still most artistic and she skims 
over the shallows of the music with a pretty bird- 
like flight. The play has been pruned into pro- 
priety by the combined exertions of two writers 
with a result that does more credit to their sense 
of decency than to their sense of wit. The light 
is massed with insufficient skill, and so much de- 
pends upon colour in this kind of performance 
that we do not suppose Giroflé-Girofla will be half 
so successful as the little mock-pastoral piece Les 
Pres St. Gervais. 


“TA BOULE” AT THE OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


La Boule is the tale of acertain hotwater bottle 
and has some little resemblance to the tale of a 
certain tub. MM. Meilhac and Halévy have never 
before written satire so racy, which is all the more 
effective because the moral is not pointed in the 
little set homilies that are dear to M. Sardou, 
but is wholly to be drawn from the action. The 
play is disfigured by one pantomimic scene contrived 
toset on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh, 
but for the rest there is such shrewd and trenchant 
observation in it as is not often heard within the 
walls of the Palais Royal. Moreover, it was per- 
fectly played by four of the six best actors of that 
famous company. The grotesque caricature of a 
Recorder which M. Lheritier drew from the Palais 





de Justice was needed to set in relief the stern - 


truth of M. Gil-Pérés, who gave a picture of senile 
depravity that recalled Otway’s Senator or the 
Philocleon of Aristophanes. In the performance 
of the excellent M. Geoffroy there was no sign of 
waning power, though he has been playing on the 
Paris stage for forty years; and M. uche was 
able to show such a mastery of his art as makes it 
doubtful if he be not ripening for the Théatre 
Frangais. 

. The valet that M. Lassouche represented is the 
Iago of this domestic tragedy. In the good old 
days when M. Paturel was a bachelor, Modeste 
Belamy had indulged his little habits arid made 
himself tolerably comfortable until his master, at 
forty-five, was seized with the freak of marrying 
a giddy young thing of eighteen. Modeste, having 
graciously suffered the marriage to take place, felt 
it his duty to make the house insupportable for 
the wife, and being unaided by the presence of a 
mother-in-law was forced to use such means as 
engaging Italian musicians ‘to play*at six in the 
morning, changing the dinner-napkins, opening 
the windows, having the eggs boiled hard, speak- 
ing with fond regret of the happy past, and being 
especially careful to vary from ight to night the 
temperature of the hot-water bottle which was 
supposed to warm his mistress’s bed. These opera- 
tions were so skilfully conducted, that at the end 
of four months Mdme. Paturel declared her life to 
be that of a human being fastened in a sack with 
a malignant ape. Yet he was not a monster, this 
valet ; he was merely a person who objected to 
interference with his little habits. The men of 
law were sent for, and the married pair having 
separately expounded their grievances—the musi- 
cians, napkins, windows, eggs, and hot-water 
bottle—were given to understand that a separa- 
tion could not take place without at least one 
violent scene, and at least one respectable witness. 
The witness was found in the Baron de la Musar- 
diére, an elderly gentleman who came to engage 
rooms on behalf of Mdlle. Mariette, of the Folies 
Amoureuses, and whose respectability was proved 
beyond a doubt by the fact that he refused to be 
seen in public with any other woman than his 
lawful wife and to be thought capable of deceiv- 
ing Mariette. He was now the poodle of this 
pretty creature, whose letters from St. Petersburg, 
costumes from Worth, carriages, grooms, jewellery 
and bouquets were the envy of her theatre. “ Ah,” 
sighed the concierge, who had herself been an 
actress, ‘‘ we were not in such force at the ancient 
Renaissance: we had a trifle more heart, and here 
am I in the porter’s lodge.” To which Mariette 
made reply that it was the march of civilisation. 

So the Paturels came into court and found that 
the balance of the judicial mind was disturbed by 
a domestic occurrence. The judge was already 
the father of seven girls, his wife was on the 
point of becoming a mother for the eighth time, 
and the possibility of an eighth girl was the 
cause of much prejudice to the hearing of the 
case. The witnesses included the valet, who had 
committed his evidence to writing ; the musicians, 
who were persuaded that it was an enquiry into 
the legality of their licence ; Mdlle. Mariette, who 
had come to say that the Baron had been nothing 
more to her than a guide, a counsellor and a 
father; the baron’s wife, who had promised her 
friend Mdme. Paturel to state explicitly that M. 
Paturel was an abominable person ; and the baron, 
who was divided between his conflicting duties 
as a man of family and a man of pleasure, be- 
tween the presence of his wife on the one hand 
and the offensive statement made by Mdlle. 
Mariette on the other. Mdme. Paturel’s counsel 
‘was speedily captivated by the actress, M. Paturel’s 
counsel drew caricatures of his client, and when 
news was brought that the judge’s family was in- 
creased by the birth of two girls the trial came 
to an untimely end, the Paturels being reconciled 
and the Baron being led to forgive his wife by the 
consideration that he should find nobody else to 
console him for the treatment he received from 
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n. The result was simply that when 
mtine, the new flame of the* Baron, 

on for the rooms that should have 
her predecessor, M. Paturel felt 
ise the rent to indemnify himself for 
the of the suit. And the authors have 
pried no further into the little miseries of conjugal 
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Otitline may scarcely show the play to be 
tter than the iehthon Fieich farces, but it gets 
~gpeculiar flavour from a thousand passing witti- 
cisms of which a rapid sketch can take no notice. 
‘The buffoonery of human baseness has seldom 
es more vividly than in the person of 
this m de la Musardiére, and the other charac- 
ters are marked out with no mean skill. The 
jiece was uced on Wednesday at the Opéra 
ique Theatre and played by the company with 
their usual bustle and animation. 
WALTER MACLEANE. 

































































Wrrs thé production of I? Gladiatore at Drury 
Lane it is to be hoped that the Salvini fever will 
abate, and dramatic criticism will resume its 
ordinary calm. The reputation of the eminent 
Italian actor is too firmly established to be 
weakened by detraction, or strengthened by un- 

' meaning adulation. It was inevitable that a 
foreign actor of Shakspere should meet with 
opposition, for most educated Englishmen feel it 

eir duty to make independent research for the 
two or three points which they believe to be es- 
sential to Hamlet’s or Othello’s soul, and are 

_ usually aggrieved to find that others have been 
afield before them with widely different results. 
And it was inevitable that the merely physical 
effort of representing a Titanic passion should 
serve as effectually to obscure delicate beauties as 
it might hide grave defects. M. Soumet’s tragedy 
will be considered with less prejudice. He and 
his daughter wrote it some thirty years ago, and 
produced it on the boards of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. The actors esteemed it so little that more 
than one distinguished tragedian refused to appear 
in it; but, when the play came to be performed, 
the elevation of its thought, the purity of its lan- 
guage, and the stir and movement of its events 
bore down all opposition, and this work of ten 
years’ study was placed by acclamation among the 
finest works of the French stage. And, in truth, 
M. Soumet was the only one of their writers who 
could wear the Roman toga with dignity. We 
will speak next week of Signor Salvini’s perfor- 
mance. 


On Thursday the Strand Theatre produced a 
comedy by Mr. Byron, called Weak Woman. 


To-nieut Mr. Blanchard produces a little farce 
for the Vokes family at the Adelphi; on Monday 
M. Hervé’s Chilpéric is to be revived at the Al- 
hambra Theatre, and to have the advantage of 
being put on the stage by Mr. Alfred Thompson ; 
and on Saturday next the Charing Cross Theatre 
will produce a comedy by Mr. Herman called 
Jeanne Dubarry, and a comic opera by Messrs. 
Clay and Reece, entitled Cattarina. 


M. Vicrorren Sarpov is engaged upon a new 
piece, in which Mdlle. Delaporte will make her 
re-appearance at the Gymnase Theatre. She is 
engaged for two years from next autumn. The 
theatre will lose Mdlle. Pierson, who is going to 
join the company of the Vaudeville. 


Or M. Hervé's new burlesque, which is called 
Alice de Nevers, and has been produced at the 
Théatre des Folies Dramatiques, the celebrated 
critic of the Moniteur Universel writes:—“ It 
makes one think of strait-waistcoats and of those 
chuckling imbecile laughs that one hears in the 
yard of a lunatic asylum. The public failed in 
their duty when they saw to an end this mon- 
strous farce that Bedlam would have hooted and 
Charenton hissed. They should have executed 
it in the presence of its author. For such spec- 
tacles are not only ignominious ; they corrupt as 





well. They establish a school of brutal derision ; 
their grimaces disfigure every grandeur and every 
virtue. Contempt no longer suffices for these 
scurvy jests; a burst of indignation and protest 
of outraged taste can alone do justice upon them.” 
This is well said, though it comes somewhat tar- 
dily; but the pruriency of a Parisian audience is 
not to be extinguished by an article of M. de 
Saint-Victor or M. Albert Wolff. Yet the ap- 
pearance of such an article is matter for con- 
gratulaiion. 


M. JoHann Srravss has obtained a great suc- 
cess at the Théitre. de la Renaissance with La 
Reine Indigo; the Théitre du Palais Royal has 
revived Le plus Heureux des Trois, and ceased to 
play La Boule; but the theatrical productions of 
rs past two weeks at Paris have been singularly 
ew. 








MUSIC. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


THE destruction by fire of the former Alexandra 
Palace, on June 9, 1873, will be fresh in the 
memory of most of our readers, nor will they pro- 
bably need to be reminded that the directors with 
praiseworthy courage resolved, almost while the 
ruins were yet smoking, that the structure should 
be rebuilt. Within two years from the cata- 
strophe a new palace has arisen on the site of the 
former one, and it was opened to the public on 
Saturday last. 

The object of the present article being rather to 
speak of the new building from a musical point 
of view than to give any general description of 
its contents, many of which if noticed in this 
paper would belong to the Fine Art rather than to 
the Musical department, it will suffice to say 
here with respect to its general construction that 
it differs materially from the former palace, con- 
sisting rather of three buildings connected by 
corridors than of one large hall. This form has 
been adopted as furnishing additional security 
against fire; but, as was clearly proved on Satur- 
day, it certainly does not facilitate locomotion on 
occasions when a large crowd is collected. ° 

As in the former building, and also as at the 
Crystal Palace, the central transept of the new 
palace forms an enormous music-hall, the length 
and breadth of which are stated in the official 
programme to be 386 feet and 184 feet respec- 
tively. . It has one great advantage over the cen- 
tral transept of the Crystal Palace in being more 
completely enclosed, and therefore better fitted 
for musical performances. It will seat 12,000 
visitors, and the orchestra at the north end will 
accommodate .2,000 performers. Of its acoustic 
properties it is hazardous to speak positively after 
a single hearing, especially as the effect of the 
music, as in most very large buildings, will probably 
vary more or less according to the position of the 
listener. My own experience was decidedly 
favourable. Seated to the left of the orchestra, 
and at a distance of perhaps 80 to 100 feet, I could 
hear distinctly every note of the solos, and the 
softer passages of the accompaniments. Those 
who were at a greater distance were less fortunate ; 
but this may a apd be partially, if not wholly, 
accounted for by the noise made by the crowd moy- 
ing about at the end of the hall in vain endeavours 
to find seats. 

An important feature in the orchestra is the 
monster organ, with the exception of that in the 
Albert Hall the largest instrument in London. 
Of this, however, it is impossible as yet to speak, 
simply because it is at present in a most dis- 
creditable state of incompleteness; on Saturday 
only twenty-two stops were ready for use out of 
eighty-nine which the instrument will contain 
when finished. Those who remember Mr. Willis’s 
previous achievements in the matter of unpunctu- 
ality—notably in the case of the Albert Hall 
organ, which was not completed till some three 
months after the opening of the hall—will be by 





no means surprised at a similar failure on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

In addition to the large Oentral Hall, there is 
on the north-west side of the Palace a very ele- 
get my Spe weg concert awse Berpese br 

old 3, ople, and in a corresponding position 
on the aed gas: side is a theatre, which will seat 
38,000. No opportunity was afforded on Saturday 
of forming an opinion as to the acoustic properties 
of either of these buildings; all that can be said 
is that so far as may be judged from appearances 
they seem well adapted to their respective ob- 
jects. 
: The opening musical festival needs but little 
comment. A band and chorus of 1,500 performers 
was marshalled under the baton of Sir Michael 
Costa, and Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
Signor Campanini, and Herr Behrens, were en- 
gaged as soloists. The most’ noticeable point in 
the programme was the entire absence of any 
English name. Not only were all the artists 
engaged foreigners, but the concert consisted ex- 
clusively (with the exception, of course, of “God 
save the Queen”) of German and Italian music. 
Whoever was responsible for this, it is earnestly 
to be hoped that it is not to be considered an 
indication of any non-recognition of English 
music in the new building; nor perhaps is 
there much real ground for apprehension. The 
conductor of the company’s ‘and, Mr. Weist 
Hill, is himself an Englishman, and it is 
only reasonable to believe that he will show him- 
self at least as ready to give a hearing to” his 
fellow-countrymen as Mr. Manns (though a 
foreigner) has ever been at Sydenham. The total 
omission of English music at the inaugural cere- 
mony was, nevertheless, unfortunate, to say the 
least of it, and should not be allowed to pass 
without protest. Apart from this point the pro- 
gramme left ‘little to desire. The instrumental 
pieces given were the overtures to L’Etotle du 
Nord and La Gazza Ladra, and the marches from 
Le Prophete and Eli. Malle. Titiens sang with 
the chorus the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater and the Finale to Loreley, and the 
other vocalists, whose names have already been 
given, each contributed a song, the four being 
heard together in Costa’s quartett “Ecco quel 
fiero istante.” As is always the case in very large 
spaces, the higher voices were heard to more effect 
than the contralto and bass. The concert con- 
cluded with the well-known Prayer from Mose in 
Egitto. With regard to the execution it is only 
necessary to say that it was excellent throughout. 

In spite of the worst possible weather, the 
directors of the new Palace may be credited with 
a completely successful opening. Should the 
promises of the prospectus be faithfully carried 
out, much good may be effected for art, and it is 
to be hoped that in musical matters Muswell Hill 
may prove a worthy rival of Sydenham. 

EBENEZER PRovT. 





Tur annual performance of the Messiah in aid 
of the funds of the Royal Society of Musicians 
took place at St. James's Hall last night, under 
the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins. 


Tae Welsh Choral Union gave their first con- 
cert for the present (their fifth) season at St. 
James's Hall on Monday evening last, when 
Bennett’s May Queen and a miscellaneous selec- 
tion, consisting chiefly of Welsh national melodies, 
were performed. 


Mr. Riptzy PRENTICE gave a piano recital at 
St. George’s Hall last Wednesday, assisted by 
Herr Straus and Miss Georgina Maudsley. The 
chief items of the very interesting programme 
were Rubinstein’s Sonata in A minor, Op. 19, 
for piano or violin, Schubert's Rondo in B minor 
for the same instruments, Beethoven's “Sonata 
Pathétique” and smaller solos by Mendelssohn, 
Bennett, Scarlatti, and Hird, and Bach’s prelude 
and fugue in G minor for violin solo. 
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Tue long-expected production of Lohengrin is 
at length definitely fixed for this evening, unless 
(as occasionally happens with new works) a 
change should be made at the last moment. The 
cast advertised is the following :—Elsa, Mdlle. 
Albani; Ortrud, Mdlle. d’Angeri; Telramund, M. 
Maurel; Herald, Signor Capponi; King Henry, 
Herr Seidemann (his first appearance in England) ; 
and Lohengrin, Signor Nicolini. The opera will 
be conducted by Signor Vianesi, who has been 
taking immense trouble with the rehearsals in 
order to secure an adequate performance of this 
very difficult work. We understand that the 
mise-en-scéene will be of extraordinary magnificence 
even for Covent Garden, which is famous for the 
splendour of its theatrical appointments. 


JoHann Srravss’ opera-bouffe Indigo was pro- 
duced on the 27th ult. at the Théatre de la Re- 
naissance, Paris. The Revue et Gazette Musicale 
characterises the work in the following terms :— 
“M. Johann Strauss is a musician of a delicate 
and careful style, his harmony is interesting, his 
orchestration sonorous and full of colour; his 
melodies are not generally distinguished by great 
originality, but they are pleasing and graceful, 
and if they sometimes happen to be commonplace, 
at least they are never vulgar,” 


THERE seems to be no end to the number of 
books written in Germany on ~~ Bayreuth 
scheme. A new prize-essay by Dr. Ernst Koch 
has just been published by C. F. Kahnt of Leipzig. 
It bears the title “ Richard Wagner’s Biihnenfest- 
spiel ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ in seinem 
Verhiiltniss zur alten Sage wie zur modernen Ni- 
belungendichtung betrachtet.” 
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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 
Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Pages of new Preface. 


“ The writer of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon 
on all students of theology.” — Westminster Review. 


“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar, and 
reasoner, whose discussions are conducted in a judicial method.” 
Athenaeum. 
“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of 
the direct contributions to theological controversy that have 
been made in this generation.” —Fortnightly Review. 


“ It is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to 
the composition of so masterly and exhaustive a treatise as the 
present are united in the same person.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work. 
++++..T he masterly examination of the evidences for the anti- 
quity of the Christian Scriptures in these volumes, so far as we 
know, is an unparalleled specimen in the English language.” 


Spectator. 
“Tt abounds with acuteness and overflows with reading.” 
Academy. 
“ This is beyond doubt an important book......The talent is 


unquestionable. Independence of thought, keenness of insight, 
width of information are attested in every chapter.” 
Literary World. 








“The style is for the most part extremely clear and forcible ; 
the lines of argument are traced with a firm hand, and the 
pe = se ame material contained in the notes con. 

ly enables the reader to exercise independent judgment on 
the statement of the text.”—Jnquirer. ‘ 


“ The examination of the first three Gospels in relation to 
the early Fathers down to the date of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, is one of the most complete undertakings of the kind 
which we have in knglish.”—Guardian. 


“* A very learned and exact book.”—MATTHEW ARNOLD, in the 
Contemporary Review. 
“ It is written in a style so calm, with learning so weighty, 


and ability so great, that it at once demands attention and 
commands respect.””—Scotsman. 


“ His work is always earnest, and generally clear, his reason- 
ings are direct, though they sometimes appear to us overstrained, 
and his main conclusions it will be found difficult to shake.” 


Theological Review. 
“It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the logical 
power, and, on the whole, the reverent tone exhibited by the 
author.” —Standard, 
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the great Arctic Navigators, and the Date of their Discoveries, from Cabot in 1497 to Payer in 1874. 
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Embracing the most recent Discoveries in all parts of the World. 


Plans of London and Paris on a large scale, the Geological Map 


of England and Wales by the late Sir Roderick 1. Murchison, Bart., and the Star Maps 
by the late Sir John Lubbock, Bart., are also included. 
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